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CHAPTER I. 

JuLTus Elstane was bom the younger bra. 
ther of a noble faouse^ of so delicate a frame and 
sickly a constitution, that for the first years of 
his existence, it was almost daily despaired of. 
The hold that the infant seemed to have of life 
was so frail, that all who tended him wished it 
broken, to spare the object further pain, them- 
selves a continuance of anxiety. . But like the 
seed of the wall^flbwer, that of life in him 
germed and grew hardily in the barrel) and un-* 
grateful crevice, in which nature had sown it. 
His visage, impressed with early pain and suf- 
B 2 
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feiiqg, preserved its pallor, its look of prema- 
ture decay ; the eye alone remained un- 
blenched, unsunken, and shone with bright and 
powerful vigour from amongst the haggard 
featiu'es around. It spoke the principle of the 
being^s life to be in Sfurit, not in body ; his ac- 
tions, ways, and thoughts, his juvenile habits 
evinced the same — the languor of his frame was 
never spared by, or imqparted toji a mind of won- 
derful activity. 

Julius^ like his elder brother,'aiid indewl his 
whole &mily, was naturally a mild, warm, affeo- 
taonata child ; but that most huge of all quaeka 
and pretoiders, the wodd^ with its boasted 
phy^^iMimieal skill, thought fit to discover 
andjmilgnostacate the contrary of die child from 
hisfeatures* The absence of bloom and fullness 
in his choeks, that sieknesa had robbed poor 
Juliua of, and written pain instead, were r^ 
garded by several sage goaaips as indkative of 
craUbednett^ of cunning, and finally of malice. 
Give a child an iU-name<««migbt the proverb 
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say. This ooBJectunl chaneta*, kindly «ttri* 
buted to Julius, had nearly the effect of produo 
ing it The paraits heard, and believed, that 
there was some truth in the opmion. They 
treated the child accordin^y. It became thehr 
creed, that he was arabbed, ill-natured, mafi* 
cious— >they said so. The menials heard, be- 
lieved so too, and their behaviour also evinced 
to the boy, that such were their sentiments. 
Cruelty soon imparted to Julius all the ilk 
nature and ill-humour, that those phynognomy*- 
leamed fools of old women had dedared him 
naturally fraught with. Master Julius had um 
fortunately the appearance of an imp, and his 
nurses sup^died him, as far as in them Ijapr^ with 
a suitable disposition 

But as the younger Elstane grew out of the 
tutelage of these good gossips, he outgrew the 
malice they had communicated to hkn. Theb 
opinion of his character however, as well as 
Ihar having founded such upon his personal 
itppearance, had made too great an impressloti 
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on the child to be forgotten by the boy. He 
bore it in mind^ and remarked how far the same 
cattae operated against him as be advanced in 
years — ^how many sinister motives and wishes 
were laid to his charge, on the mere foundation 
of a visage paler than that of his fellows^ and 
of a body somewhat^ though but slightly, dis- 
torted. 

These reflections instilled venom into his 
ndnd at times. It has been remarked of de- 
fcMrmed persons, that they are either angels or 
devils ; that they either make up their mind to 
all the superdliousness, the sarcasm, or slight, 
that can be consequent upon their physical in- 
feriority, and so become superlatively amiable, 
the conquest over their temper in the one great 
point, communicating to it a general suavity on 
all inferior ones ; or else it allows and nourishes 
the irritation caused by such unjust obloquy, 
and by dwelling upon it, causes the bile thus 
partially engendered to overflow the whole 
thought, thus tinging all with discontent and 
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canvertii^ sensibility into spleen. In Julius as 
yet, howeyer^ in sjnte of the injustice with which 
he was judged and treated in childhood, Uus 
misanthrc^y had not made uninterrupted pro- 
gress. It had been checked by a omfiding 
loving nature formed to depend upon the loi^e 
and good-will of its fellows ; he was reluctant 
to believe that the host of kindly, loving feelings 
that were springing in his breast, and were 
plaoed there by nature, could be either crushed, 
^, as far as they outlived the first warning of 
their £^lity, should minister to his misfor- 

. Aj5- sow, however, as he entered a public 
^pol, he tbi^e had a foretaste of the world, and 
of ita quickness to lay hold on any plea for de- 
preciating £eUpw man. His slij^ defect of iperson, 
his sickly hu^, we^e made use of there as ready 
taunta; and ere he had been in this miniature 
. society fi mm^i be found himself at war with his 
i^prapajiions^ flftppked by eil^ even those whom he 
cpv]^ tfike vefgj^wKQ^ ujpon^ and defrivedfor 
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the lame reason of aaj fntad, at least of an 
el%ible one, who shunned to share in ^ ob- 
loquy with which Julius Ektane was tnatedL 
Ha*e indeed Julius grew a dsemon, and had he 
remained at that popular seminary for any time, 
tcurtured as he was in tt» and neglected by Us 
parents out of it, he would have bem sent forth 
from its walls a finished fiend. 

Fate delayed this ocmsnmmation by taking 
the elder brother of Jidius from the world, 
leaving the hitl^rto neglected youth l^r to 
the title, fortune, and b(»iours of his are« He 
was then brought home^ tended and attended 
with the utmost care, his firail and precious 
person not trusted b^ond the precincts of his 
paternal manskm, at least of paternal care. It 
was a delightful change for Julius. His temper 
soured and fermeaiting in the forced solitude of 
a sdbool, where he was taunted with unr^oiedi.. 
aMe, and to him scarce percetyable defects, was 
at once ronoTed to the sight of kind or obaeo 
quious fisces. The bad qualities once attri* 
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buted to him^ oould no longer be thought to 
beloQg to the heir of EAitaiie ; past haiddupt 
were succeeded by the o^ymost of coadartf 
tjuiet, and kindness. 

The general inpreasioDs^ howerer, made 
upon his mind tsj his brief and young ez«- 
pmenoe was not altogether effiMsed. Althou^ 
his sauibilities were no longer wounded, cnr his 
indignation raised against his fellows, still the 
conscMMisness that he was, bom phyacal defecti^ 
not formed to lead^ to stiod asumg his eotem- 
poraries, or even to keep pace wteh them^ in* 
^ired him with alienatkn fipom their society. 
He rema9dl>cred how he had bets trodden into 
an mferuKT, and a suffiaing plaoe, and his in* 
leUect was not of the order to rest contented 
with this. These refleotiims made young £Is- 
tane retiring, s>ditary^ studious ; th^ led him 
to abstract his speculations from the worlds 
where appeared all to mortify^ Etd^ to tn- 
^oomge him, ai^ to turn them up<m himself. 
Let one of us be eter so little vion, if we be^ 
B 8 
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come retired and pennve in youth, ere experi- 
ehce has afforded other materiak tor thought 
than our own minds and passions aS&Ty self 
must make the greater part of those medita- 
tions. We may commence to speculate ooncem- 
ing ourselves in a' recurring and enquiring mood, 
but ihe mind soon anks from such exartion 
into the most passive enjoymmit of imagination. 
Self is the imagined object, the centre, the hero 
of the scene; and according to the powers of 
mind of the patient, for this is a veritable dis- 
ease, he either devotes himself to the mere 
building of castles, the vulgar suppantion of 
self in the common ways of eminence, or he 
else idealizes, founds his imagined eminence on 
peculiar character, peculiar powers and tone of 
mind, to reach or imitate whidi fearful model 
oft becomes the ruling pas^on of the future 
life. 

In such thoughts, and such meditative tone 
of mind, Julius passed the years that elapsed 
between boyhood and youth. Old pfognostica- 



tioQs reiqpe<?tiiig him mre ioitfisadictttl; be 
liyediAnd pBaniMdilQog toidosak a sleodw 
fimnqie.^ bod}^ eifdited nevertheless with a wiiy 
md «!ftchirii^ streng^ii ; and his temper grew to 
be Most pkctd mnd u&ratfed. Juliug was ex- 
oeeiik^ itttaehed to his lister J^ilia. Shun* 
nbig) as he did, all fiiends or ao^uaintanoes 
of his sex and agey he faroi^t all the ardour^ 
gcnen^y devoted to juvenile friendship^ and 
added it to fratenud affection. He allowed her 
to make ban the companion <^ all her games 
and amusements^ whilst he led her in turn to 
partake of his studies, his pursuits^ and his sai- 
time&ta, abeady pecuHar. Their only surviving 
parent was too much wedded to the world to 
attend to his cbildrai* They were abandoned 
to each^ othar, shared each other's waking 
dreams, and laid plans for future life, without 
suspecting that the natural rise of other saiti- 
ments would soon place an insurmountable bar- 
rier to their pure and romantic projects. 
It would be impossible here to trace the de- 
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itdtory study, the ivild tindn of thoughts mto 
whieh the curious and capricious, but power- 
&d mind of yoluig Juiius led him* But wfaera- 
soey^r tlmt happened to be, whether in the 
most extra;¥agant flights <^ A^icy, or the racnre 
abstruse qpecuhMaoBs of phUosophy, the youth 
drew his sister with hhn. He exerted a com- 
mand, he raised a §pdl ovar her; and tofol* 
low him in such pursuits, die forsook the 
thoughts of womanhood and of her sex. She 
did not exist for that gay wqrld of love and 
hope, which young females bc^n so eaily to 
dream, and so late and so reluctantly b^m to 
despair of. She was wrapped in her hrc^her 
Julius, and in the mass of fancies whidi Us 
powerful mind had raised around her. She 
became dead to aught but him; he to aught 
but to his meditative pursuits, and to the com* 
panion of them. And nmther dreamed that a 
d^erent spedes of happiness, am)dier mode of 
existence, could succeed in their wiidies to die 
present one. 
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For a long time this state of existence had 
been uninterrupted, until at length their parent 
thought it fit time that they should be intro- 
duced to society. Both, even Julia, heard the 
command with r^ret ^^ But it is a new field,^' 
said Julius, ^^ where I have made few experi- 
ments, you none, Julia. We will enter it, if 
not for the purpose of amusement, at least for 
that of observation; and we will repay our- 
selves for the eimui we suffer in society, by 
analyzing the mean pas^ons and trifling motives 
that form its ess^ice.^ Julia agreed to the 
sage resolve, and certainly young lady never 
underwent the tortw^ of the toilet with such 
a philosophic prospect of the pleasures to be 
derived from society. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Some months eli^sed. Julius had found 
serious food for his philosophy. He had beheld 
a face and form, lovely as that of his sister 
Julia, ]^ut with other eyes. This did not di- 
minish his fraternal affection, he even con- 
fided to Julia the de^ impressions made upon 
him by their cousin, Adebude. Julia expe- 
rienced no feeding of jealousy in finding her- 
sdf no longer the sole friend and object of 
her brother's solitude; she rather rejoiced in 
his new hopes and wishes^ she sympathised 
with him, and looked forward with pleasure to 
a nmilar state of anxiety. The attachment of 
brother and sister was increased, and even the 
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i»nsciousne8s that another was, or was about to 
be dearer to each than dther of them, knitted 
firmer and hallowed their friendship. 

Adelaide de Renzi, the fair cousin who had 
fieuscinated the eyes of Julius, was his elder by 
a few years. She had scaBcd^ ever seen, at 
least noticed, her yoimg relative. She had been 
some Uttle time mingling in the world, ere be 
was forced idto it. It was strange that in the 
crowd of beauty, there presented for the first 
time to his view, he should have fixed his re- 
gards on her. So it was. Adelaide was beau- 
tiful, admired; not of that extreme loveliness 
which attracts crowds of suitors and admirers, 
but of that more refined and le»3 vulgar kind, 
which, luckily for the herd of fops, fails to 
fascinate them, whilst one or two, or a Uttle 
group of superior men, remain in mutual rivalry 
and thraldrom beneath the regard of a beauty, 
often perplexed to choose. 

Such was Adelaide; so many and worthy 
her admirers. Poor Julius! were he cast in 
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the mould of the ApoUo, he could seareelj hope 
to realize the new dream that had of late 8iq)er^ 
seded all others. StiU he dared to hope, to 
gaze. Each opportunity would he lay hold on 
to press forward to the presence, the conpwiy 
of Adelaide; and each time, satisfied with a 
brief regard, would he hurry to retirement to 
imagine her beauty, and fancy the poasibility 
<^ her bdng his, or else think aloud such MM^ta^ 
lions into the ears of his friend and sister. This 
was not the path to success, evea if that path 
were open. 

Julius Elstane, howeva*, though retired, wtts 
no timid youth. He soon opeidy enroUed him- 
self amongst the suitors of has loTdy eousin, 
who with a free and disengaged heart, extended 
to him equaUy widi others a gay oountvoance, 
excessive neither of tendefnflss nor emelty. 
As a relation, he had moi^ opportunities than 
had his rivals to follow up and fimatfd his 
hopes. By them he had at first been httle 
£eared; his personal awkwafdness was deemed 
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bf them w utter bar to his captivatipgao capri- 
cious and sp 9ougbt a £ur- His af^roaches 
were marked without sdicitud^ and his com- 
mendng hopes wUhout envy. Ridicule^ satire, 
tmd Qonteoa|»tuous rasoark, all those weapons of 
malice were qpared him at fir^; and woman, 
who sees miore pft with other's eyes than with 
her own, looked 0a Julius with a regard as 
favourable as upcm his rivals oi superior person 
or fashion. 

In this interval^ ere malice waa awake, Julius 
advanced his suit with ardour. He haunted his 
couedn, charmed her ear with his rtnnantic and 
out*o'-thWarldeloqu^)ce ; and by the power of 
his mind and conversation, subdued her to a 
kind of admiratkm for him. He was a wizard, 
and had cast a spell over her. Youth is ever 
ready to mistake every sentiment for love, which 
at all times partakes of admiration or of fond* 
ness. Addbide diought she loved her cousn). 
Peshaps she avowed the sentiment; for the 
tongue of Julius was not one to leave a secret 
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of the kind unetiated^ ood so deceived him as 
wdl as herselH Julius reached the summit of 
bliss in his idea. ^^ With Adelaide,^ cried he to 
JuUa» ^^ I shi^ be happy, — we shall foe so."^ 

The youth had touched the goal of his 
wishes, and w^re it any object other than a 
woman'^s heart, he had won it. But malice 
started, up at the fatal moment, and no sooner 
did it become manifest on whom the regards of 
Adelaide fell favourably, than all the shafts 
of ridicule, calumny, and insidious bate were 
directed to b^ken, to distort, and undeify the 
idol she had eboeen^ He was crooked, pale, 
unsociabk — ^an atheiist-^so said malice, at a 
loss for a bugbear name 'to wind up the climax. 
Then he wanted fafi]w>Q, worldly knowledge, 
and how would a girl look bj the side of such 
a poring alchemist In short, Adelaide was 
laughed out of her admiration and her lovie. 
Julius raged* His fury, his passbn^ exceeded 
that of comiaoD men in its extravagance, Ade- 
laide was tai:i|;bt tQ s^ jyA k^ar^forth^r pi^ of 
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Julius's want of manhood, sense, mA ftm. She 
spumed him, shuddered at his name, and in a 
few months became the wife of another. 

Jutius Elstane was too acute not to perceive 
whence came the causes of his disappointment. 
The sex he Cursed, but broke off in the midst 
of his malediction, as he beheld his sorrowing 
sister sorrowing for him. But to hate one half 
of the human race did not satisfy his pleastire, 
and the malice of man, he was aware, had 
conspired to' his misery, as much as the weak- 
ness of woman. With a presentiment of what 
the world would prove, h^ had not altered it 
with atiogahce 6r Mdacious ho^ ; he thought 
io pass in the crowd of itJs ranks, undegraded at ' 
least, since not allowed cfminence. But even this 
was not granted him. The superiority of mind, 
of which h€f Was confident, "tilidugh he did not 
put it fbrward, was overlooked in the scale, and 
from isome ffisadvantag6i& of person, aome pocu- 
liafities tf leniper, hadbeeft'dwrWn aprorf of 
intdleotual dfetJortiea and genarid depumty. 
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Be hated mankiiid, therefore, and with reason. 
He determmed to hate it But for the preaent 
his further resohres w&pe merely those of retire- 
ment, thought, perchance study, and above all, 
amlution, that prompted him to take the fittest 
vangoanoe of his defnreciators, by reachmg a 
super^evdnent station from whenoe he might look 
4pwn upon and ooatemn them. 

Julia fcHined the only exception to his general 
Oiisantluropy. To her he transfeired all that 
C(q>icms store of tenderness, whidi in its first 
flow had be^i rolled back upon his heart To 
her he was alone attached ; with her he alone 
associated, or epoke. Julia too had been ren« 
dered by partieipation in her brodier^s wild 
^thusiasm and extravagance^ thought, equally 
unfit with himself for mingling with the world, 
at least for enjoying it And then for reasons 
similar, altb<»igh not so strong, she was flung 
upon his fondness and friendship, and devoted 
to them, almost as much as he was to her^s. 

Soon after the parent of Julius died. The 
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youth succeeded to the (ide# tod estates of 
Elstane, but did not hower^ swarre from fais 
resolution of retirement. Brother and sister 
still continued to re«de together, engaged in 
peaceful and ha{q^ pursuits^ Julius dreaming 
of lonbition, hot taking few actke steps in her 
pursuit The misanthropy, in wUeh he had 
first turned his back upon the world, though 
not eradkated, had grown ccmsidendbfy softened 
in exdusion ; and, although it still tinctured his 
habitual turn of mind, it seldom intruded or 
interfered to disturb the happy tenor of his 
contemplations. 

Thus passed s<»aie fuithar time. The world 
meanwhile, Umt had repdfed Jdios from its 
circle, when he had .soo^t to enter it, now 
made aideatomrs to penetrate into the retire- 
ment of Lord Elstane, and to drag him f<Mth 
from it amongst them. He had spok^i in the 
Lords with <%ntty and pith; several jeum 
desprH of ^ day wore attributed to him; 
when met, a swreasm too pointed not to be 
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r^fiA^mlbi^ed a»A xepeftted fiulad mot t^ fakite 
luaquond^Hii AiMiiiaiaUiiiee.. His imoerom; it- 
wm iK^sed be iivfls a man of wit, of taltfH, 
and aft woti as the peculiarilies of hk mode 
of Ufa were geiterally known, that same quaok,* 
tbe wor]dji endowed liim with gnuus, which he 
really pops^saed, but which the said worid 
founded on the most Eiilly and vnaceoumable 
part of his behaviour^ He. was wluspered, 
paragraf^edy pointed at^ and.amoi^t4he fleet- 
ing t(^cs of the a^pisoQy.hla name was. the only 
one that endured without wearying the public 
from year to year. 

Lord^ Elstane himself was equally amazed 
ami amused at thus finding .himctelf so unex- 
jjectedly the great object of interest with a. body 
that had so lately slighted and contemned him. 
He had reason to hate his fellow men, and 
hated them. He wished to have as good 
grounds for despinng them, and this, their 
ca{^ice, afforded him the grounds he sought. 
He did deqiise them heartily. And the more 



did be tread 'upon the YnmeA heads of hSs tmr- 
shippers. Sitfce so many feols were rescdred 
to continue in ehace of him^ he led them hy a 
thou8imd:<»^Mictouii warfs and trfncKngs, to their 
own breadilassiiess and <fiseomflture^ and ' then 
tunied to mook the 2eal that had led '^em on. 
He aflfoded a l^FOiisand e5ctt*avagancies^ to bb- 
»erve how far the {ikibUc might be led by the 
nose to admire IbBy^ but in thiii course he was 
obl%ed to halt, for even to the tricks of the most 
mischieTmis and sSIy apishnes^, his audience, ftir 
such sodety bad become, would have continued 
to clap its paws together m admiratimi. 

The world of fa^idn, howe^rer, like all other 
kinds and sects of worshippers, will at last, 
weary of the cont^oaptand avenoon of the wor- 
shipped. We know . the old menace of the 
fanatics, conveyed in the prayer, that' i£ they 
were not paid more attention, and taken better 
care of,, they would look out for another ana a 
more ccmsiderate deity. So was it with the 
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London fnbiomsts ; bdng frowned at tfaqr wooki 
have borne, but to keqp their gmaaad imder a 
conttmial shower of sarcasm and satire, and this 
mofeov'er in return for dieir good wishes, was 
insu{qx»rtable. And accordingly it was not long 
€t^ the paeans of the woidi ppei s weve ex« 
changed Ibr vows of ▼engeaace and resentSMM. 
The same external profeanons of admizati<xi 
floated mi the sorfaoe of sode^, but in its 
secret^ though diallow depths, die poison of 
calumny was drculated, from hidden hnrkang 
places the dbaft was winged, which was to fnerce 
and ulcerate the ptmd and oontemptuons heart 
of Elstane. 

He saw the approaching storm and mocked 
its force. Secure in tlie panc^dy of bestowing 
interest on nodnng, on no^one, he tacitly defied 
his enemies to hurt ban. In blasting bis fittt 
and only passion, slander had ^Ten him the 
talisman that privileged him fiom ftiture suffar- 
ing — he could no longer feel. Such waa die 
bulwark he had thrown up before him. But 
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alas ! man is. a» irain and as shovt aigbted whai 
he entreocbasjiimadf in impossibility, in ^Mithy, 
<H* despaii^ aa ^ben he fduroes himself in the 
buoyant wii^ of pcomise or of hope. Elatane^s 
was an idle vwat^ a baseless security. Like 
Achilla we may be all mailed against every 
jHTobable or foreseen wound; the unindurated 
heel is suffioent to let in tbe shaft that brings 
,torture and death. 

Julia Klstane^ altboi^ she had in a great 
degree shai^ the relkad life of her brother, 
still npngled to a. c^tain extent in aUmited 
circle of friends and r^tiyes. Lord Elstane 
urJE^ her to this, and was pleased to see her 
enjoy those pleasures ci society which are neces- 
sary to the support of woman's spirits, though 
man may buoy up his without such aid. He 
often awaited her return, and enjoyed that- 
hilarity, that cheerfulness in her whidi society 
communijcates to the generally retired. Of late 
however be b^an to observe that she went out 
less often, and that she returned with a gloomy, 

VOL. in. c 
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diicontented aspeet Evan of a drivei the same 
low sfmts seemed to be the consequence. In 
rain he qnestioBed her — endeavoured by all the 
afts of conversation to draw from her the cause 
of a melancholy that at length b^un to grow 
alarming. She evaded all his enquiries. Could 
she have become attached, Uke him unfor- 
tunately, and could she june from nckness of 
the heart on diat account ? Nothing cor* 
ro^rated the supposition. Every circumstance, 
Julia herself ccmtradicted it What^var were 
the caiMes, its cfiPeots on die sjarits and the 
health of Julia were but too obvious. She suidc 
into decay gradually. The ill, die pain was 
mental ; it came from even the limited circle of 
fiiends, to which she had restricted her ac- 
quaintance. ^^ Society then is pcMspnous,^ said 
Ebtane, ^^ even its smallest portion most puri- 
fied, most scrupuloudy selected: none except 
the reptiles that naturally compose it can live in 
it. To me it has been fraught with pain, to 
Julia wkh deadi.^ 
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The life of his usti&r was at length actually 
despaired of. Julius watched in sorrow hj her 
couch, and looked a frequent question, although 
he had ceased to importune her respecting the 
cause iof her malady. Mental it had been in 
it^ (Mrigin he was c<myinced ; but the pesdferoiM 
eyil that baffled his discovery or omjecture, 
had now c(Nnmunicated its poison too deeply to 
the bodily frame to hope for remedy or allevia- 
tioDi even by the removal of its cause. Julia 
attributed hear fate, of wbicli as it jqpproached 
idle spoke with calmness and without r^pret, to 
that prevalent disease to which youth and bIoc»i 
so ofteii and so unexpectedly frdl a prey. But 
the pamM and bitter fedings of anguish, and 
even at times of angry horror that escaped her, 
argued a deeper cai»9e. 

LcMrd Elstaae discovered this by mere chance. 
Whether it started to his miml unproduced by 
ai^ occurrence^ or whether he gleaned it fivan 
the ranark or countenance of an acquaintance, it 
is now impossible to say. He rudied to ^ the 
c 2 
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fdde of his sister's deatli-bed, he asked was 
it^so? Had the unspeakable calumny been 
dropped like poison into her ear? It had. 
Julia died. 

Pen cannot depict, nor mind ima^e the 
state in which Loid Elstane remained after his 
sister'^s death. He was overwhelmed, petrified 
in a kind of stupid horror. The malicious 
world had dar^ to. whisper that too great an 
intimacy existed between him and his sister. 
It was said. at first perhaps in jest — heaven's^ 
what a jest! But nmilar in general are the 
world's hon mots. His character too was other 
than the common models — ^his life guided by 
peculiar and unaccountable rules. He was re- 
tired, people called that mystery ; and, as pity 
is akin to love, mystery stands with respect to 
crime in an equal degree of affinity^ No matter 
x>n what trifling bane founded. .The villanous 
suppoffltion was told and repeated. It reached 
the ears of Julia, and her only refutation was 
to die. 
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' So worked the poison on the weaker firame* 
But on the stronger mmd of Elstane it proved 
a maddening, not a subduing poison* To have 
so suffered, he, an unprovoking individual, from 
his fellow men, whom he had despised^ ^tis 
certain, but had not thoroughly hated till now, 
was a grievance sufficient to drive the tamest 
dpirit to frenzy. But Elstane curbed the wan- 
derings of his senses, whilst he gave hb passions 
rein. Their outward signs however, his temper^ 
he repressed, and scarcely changed his habitual 
smile as he entered, after having performied the 
obsequies and remuned secluded the time due 
to the memory of his sister, into the world for 
the purpose of tracing the calumny to its den, 
and taking vengeance of its diabolical pro- 
pagators. 

In this he worked secretly, not avowing his 
sentiment, or even his knowledge o{ a caliunny, 
which he would not deign to refute. From 
month to month he failed not to trace it ; as 
most of the links that conveyed it were females, 
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the objeeto on which rengBtaacB eculd be taken 
were few. These he marked; and under the 
sembknce and in the way of fidr quanrel^ the 
unerring hand of Elstane, nenred bj resolulooR 
and revenge, dispatched them one after another, 
with proper intervals between, to the place of 
final retribution. 

The thus acquired character of a duellist did 
not afihance much the feelings of admiration 
professed for Lord Elstane in English society. 
He was equally feared and hated; and it 
seemed as if an incubus was taken from the 
thoughts and anxieties of many a drcle when 
his lordship bade, as h^ declared, a final adieu 
to England and its inhabitants. 



CHAPTER III. 



For some years no more was heard of Lord 
Elstane. He had got rid in parting at once 
of all English property and connections, and 
when he sailed for foreign shores, he left not 
one tie, one link between him and his country. 
Reports frequently reached our metropolitan 
journals, that ^^ this singular an^l talented no- 
**ble'' was now voyaging in the African 
Desert, now sojourning in the delightful re- 
cesses of Arabia : to Greece, to Asia, even to 
the Norths Lord Elstane^s ever erring steps 
were reported to have borne him. They may 
have been all true, or all false ; an idle tra- 
veller in lack of other news, or Elstane himself 
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for any purpose might have sent forth such 
reports. 

Five years had rolled away ; and Lord Els- 
tane once more appeared am<»igst his country* 
men, not however in England, but in the 
several circles and metropoles of Italy. His 
appearance was con^derably changed, his former 
pallor and even delicate fairness of complexion 
had in that time been exchanged for a swarthy 
hue. The sun alone could not have so em- 
browned his face; to its southern ray must 
have been joined reckless exposure, voluntary 
hardship, a life of wayfaring and peril. The 
fine expression too, indicative of the continual 
but minor workings of a susceptible spirit, that 
used to mark his countenance and attract the ' 
eye to gaze upon and study it, was now oblite- 
rated, lost in a broader, bolder look of un- 
mingled pasidon. Accustomed no doubt to the 
society alone of menials, or at best of an hired 
escort, his habitual language was command, his 
demeanour Asiatic, that which revolts equals, and 
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awes inferiors. Ahd even the dameadc ar- 
rangement of his household was (Hi the same 
oriental ^cale of grandeur. 

He had of old been frugal, had heea even 
accused of meanness in exp^diture. Now his 
princely extravagance was a subject of amaze- 
ment and admiration both with English and 
Italians. No doubt his English fortune in Italy 
was a princely revenue, espedally increased as 
it had been by ceconomy not only during his 
years of travel, but througfi his furevious life. 
In the principal towns of Italy, especially in 
the then more southern ones, he possessed pa- 
laces; and a portion of his funds had been 
expended in the purchase of the principality of 
Monte Leone^ ta the baronial castle and domi- 
nions of which he was accustomed to retreat at 
intervals from the gay revel of the city. 

His aversion to his coimtrymen seemed to 

have completely worn away. English crowded 

his taUe, filled his assemblies, and nothing 

could be more kind or courteous than his man- 

c 3 
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ners towards them, lave that they weie not mose 
marked, no^ did they display any preference. 
On the contrary, the Prince of Monte Leone, 
as L(Hil Ektane was called in Italy, spoke 
nothing but Italian, adapted himsdf altogether 
to the new country which he had chosen, and 
seemed to stretch forth a courteous reception to 
Englishmen, as if he were doing the honours of 
his country to foreigners. It is to be doubted, 
however, if his hospitality proved always con* 
ducive to the happmess of his quondam com- 
patriots. In his princely residau^ and enter- 
tainments, play was a favorite and a general 
pasdm^ which although Elstime partook of little 
himself, he certainly encouraged it. And as 
play is not always to be enjoyed at public tables 
in Italy, the Palazzo M<mte Leone was the 
resort of many a kill-time vintor, who betook 
himself thither to lose his moxkey and ennui 
together. Some of those who thus suffered, 
and who had reascm to look upon Lord Gls- 
tane as thdir evil genius, accused him of con^ 
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eeakd misaiiAropy, at leant of a emioealed 
hatred against his oouatiyiiiai, which led 
him to establish this, as well as other {dans 
finr their ruin; for although there was no 
proof or appearance that the Prince per* 
sonally benefitted by the losses of the unwary 
English, and that in general i( one BritcHi lost, 
another won, still in gambling although the 
unfortunate player is always ruined, the 8uo> 
cessfiil one only defers his evil day, and by his 
very success even Uys the fbimdation of future 
imprudence and destructipn. 

Another and a similar charge brought against 
the Prince of Monte Leone by the same sple- 
netic en^nies, was, that npt only he prepared 
^Facilities for the pecuniary ruin of men, but that 
the sodety of his palace proved as productive 
of the moral ruin ol the English females thai 
frequented it. Such indeed was the fact in 
both cases ; the Britons were entirely mulcted, 
some to suidde, others to perpetual expi^tria- 
tion; whilst under the same auspices, and 
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benenth' the roof itf Mdn Ei^glirfiuan, wHick^ pro- 
mised protection, the unguarded fidr of Bri- 
ti^ were first rendered aoeustcmedtothe habits 
<rf foreign tice* Prom custom they soon be- 
came to behold without censure ; and from that 
state of feeling to imitation of what they 
beheld, was not a change, that it required ex^ 
traordinary powers of seduction to produce. 

From him and from his influence there was 
no escaping. He was the leader of fashicni, the 
magnificoy not only of one, but of all cities, 
between which he hurried. The Prince of 
Monte Leoxie has been known to give f^tes on 
successive evemngs ftt Rome, «id at Naples, 
knd to ha°re himself pii^ded over each. He 
seemed indeed to carry within s(»ne malady, 
that was only to be removed by locomotion. 
His progresses were surprising, his resolutions 
sudden, unforeseen. And if mdancholy, or 
ennui, or remorse was the disease, that thus 
impelled him from place to place, it evaporated 
on his journey, for wherever Monte Leone 
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^ppeatedi all was joy and cengraitulatioQ, revelry 
mA feasting. 

TJie wbjqpered calummes against bim now 
mentioned^ were overwhelmed by bis perpetual 
iclat . And if they were true, even, what 
greater attraction to fashionable youth, than 
the haunt where so many fools had been beg- 
gared— -whaf society so fascinating to the sagest 
female, asthat which had provedmostdangerous to 
the sex. With all governments, too, Monte Leone 
was a favourite ; at Rome he was an obedient 
and devout son of the church ; at Naples he 
made amends for outvying royalty in magnifi- 
cence by his dvil submissicm and high royalist 
professions. At Florence he was the literary lord, 
the philanthrcpicoy and he had perfectly won 
the heart of the Gra:nd Du^e by condescending 
to become a nominal or honorary chamberlain 
of his petty court — ^a com^diment and sign of 
homage, that the Duke b^s of those nobles, 
his subjects, who are almost his equals, and who 
neither can love nor hate him. 
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With myieadars I aball mA pneaerveany 
mystery. The accusatioiis which aangned a 
malicbus vaodve to the Prince of Monte Leone*s 
Jio(S[tttality ttid splendour, smothered axkd un^^ 
listened to as they were, still were true. His 
misanthrx^, and that superiadve portion of 
it, with which he regarded his compatriots 
— and it must be confessed that be had good 
grounds and reasons for it-«-had by time ceased 
to be that irritable feeling of detestation, that 
frets the nund endued with it, as much as that 
mind displays the fieeUng towards others. His 
hate to mankind, and to Englishmen espedally, 
had been habitual, a bent of his nature, no man 
fdt then his other propenoties, and thus influ^c- 
ing his conduct, idiilst it left his mind and coun- 
tenance free to the mask of careless pide, easy 
gaiety, or ev^ familiar friendship ; if indeed the 
cold sufferanceof each othar that c^ten constitutes 
acquamtance amongst the aristocratic, can be 
called friendship. 

Beneath this made he concealed the deep* 
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rooted -feeliiigs that fatal eurcunurtaBoes bad 
proved too afficient a ciae for. He opened his 
palaces for the reoeptum of his. compatriots, and 
of society in general, for divers purposes ; but 
amongst the rest, diatof ruining and oomipting, 
of sowing umerj end unhapfuness around him, 
was a strong motive. It was that at least which 
he most ^oyad. By nature no vduptuary, 
although no pruseiple prevented \iim £ro0i being 
so, he still joined the revel with all the ardour 
and enjoyment of the youth, who delights in 
f<»rbidden pleasures. He held the torch in 
many a Bacchanalian scene, in which his heart 
or taste Uxk no share, excei^ that it could not 
be said to be disgusted. His ddigfat was a 
moral one, viz. to contemplate a fool in his 
folly, and his supreme pleasure was the «gbt of 
an English one thus astray. He sipped thus 
the jdraught of vengeance ; \was weak, triflmg, 
but then \was perpetual. It was a food that 
he gloated on, that he should economize, and in- 
dulge under the covert of secresy. Open 
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hatred^ declared misanthropy^ were an indul- 
genoe of spleen too amusing to the world that 
he detested, for Elstane to {practice. The 
vengeance which he felt the thirst of was real ; 
and to act the hermit, or to nul, would not have 
satisfied or slaked in the leeBSt the abs(»rbing| 
the consuming passion* Elstane was that most 
rare being, a practical misanthrope, those who 
aflbct the character being always like the hero 
of Groldoni's French comedy, something of the 
Baurru BienfaisarU, And as they affect the 
ascetic character to conceal benevolence, he 
wore the mask of philanthropy, covering rooted 
and real hatred to mankind, altc^ether unna- 
tural, unless to a being endowed with a mind 
like his, and visited by wrongs from mankind 
such as hQ had experienced. 



CHAP IV. 

The prince was returning from his chateau 
at Monte Leone, to Rome. It was a fine sum- 
mer's evening) and Andrea, his confidential 
servant, was his only companion. For some 
time tlie prince rode, as was his custom, at full 
speed : till the ruins of an old baronial castle, 
on an eminence not far from the road, attracted 
his attenticm. He turned his hone thither to 
survey k, he was not a little struck with its 
situatimi, and the extent of remuns diat marked 
its ancient grandeur. 

^^ A propar place toar Sbarbuto to ambush 
in,*' observed the pnnce to his follower. 

At the mention of the dreaded mountain 
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robber, Andrea looked round, but not in dii^ 
may. Elstane would not hare placed a craven 
so near his person. << Brutto aaaaiy ugly 
enough,^' was all the answer of Andrea ; whilst 
the prince rode roimd to examine more mi- 
nutely the old castle, the eminence on which it 
i^ood, and the hidden gorge that lay around, 
and issued upon the main road. 

At first the motive of his scrutiny seemed to 
be mere curiosity ; he alit, entered the andent 
portal, wended through the nettles and falkn 
fragments that obstructed his passage, and re- 
turned mcare impressed with the magnitude of 
the building from having threaded its interior 
labyrinth, than when he had merely contem- 
plated its extaior. This now appeared more 
impodng, and the prince stood to gaze upon it, 
regardless of the speed with which the sun was 
seeking the horizon. Andrea awaited patiaitly 
theendofthis long s(diloquy,ca8ting his eyes, how- 
ever, to the different ades of the gorge, as if to 
observe any signs of unw^come interruption on 
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the part of the brigand-chief, Bbarbutq, of 
whom his master had been reminded by the 
^vage apti^sB of the {dace. 

At length Andrea liiou^ proper to approach 
the prince of Monte Leone for the purpose oi 
warning him of the hour, and of their unlikdi- 
hood of reaching Rome at the time intended. 
His coming startled the prince, who thus ab- 
ruptly gave utterance to the moral of his 
reverie. 

'^ I wish that I had an enemy, Andrea !^' 
^^ Foes are cattle eaaly reared,^ replied 
Andrea, startled, used as he was to his patron's 
strange thoughts and abrupt way of expressing 
them. << I thought your Eminence h^ quite 
sufficient of them." 

, ^^ Yes, of whisperers and chatterers aK>ugh, 
Andrea, with venom to fret, but not anger me. 
They buzz round like wasps, that dare not 
sting,ande\entlKflrpetty enmiQrexcites contempt 
These are not the foes I orave, but such foes, 
my good Andrea, as held these walls of old. 
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men with breasts of mail, and tempers of as 
tough a metal, when passion kept their life- 
Uood stirring; with whom to live as friend 
or foe, a man might neither sleep, nor revel, 
nor languish in hstlessness. Life with them 
was a race, a combat ; now what is it but a 
gaudy, laughing, tiresome, time-killing pro- 
m«iade?*' 

" Truly it is difficult," replied the follower, 
<< to carve out work for a proper man's hand 
in these times ; and since the great soldier 
has been laid in peace, there is no way left 
for any idle gentleman to pursue a life worthy 
of him, but that of joining the chief you 
spoke of. And I promise your highness, that 
out of your service to-morrow, Sbarbuto should 
be, not my master in truth, but my captain." 
A grin from the serving man, accompanied this 
signification of his resolution. 

*•' Well said, Andrea, thou art an invaluable 
rascal. But what say they of this Sbarbuto at 
Romer 
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<^ Your higlmess l^^Qwa^ that amoi^pt such 
followers as I am, the very sh«dopr of a roUber 
is respected ; and if our eaTes-diX)ppa:B listen 
rightly, he is no less so anooogst the princely 
fair, the red-capped priesthppd, and all the \Ag 
folks yonder. '^ 

^^ These, no doubt, Andrea, admire whatever 
or whoever, inspires them with any sentiiBeiit, 
be it love or fear. His feats form ihe only 
variety in their sluggish annals ; and the, power 
and mystery of the fellow, i^ full of the interest 
for the idle. But the pepple, the lower orders, 
good Andrea, what thipk.they ? what.(>ay they 
of him?" _.. , , 

^^ That he js abold and fearlpsa bandit, whom 
all the saints coujd ntpts^ye frpm utter daonna^ 
tion for his crimes," ., ■ r 

"Ay, that is tlje ,M(fQr.4n if^hiob. folk are 
always rey^iged, if t^iaf. dt^^ at ionce . fear aod 
must admire. H.e'p a fine feUAi0r,.^oi doubt ; ihtis 
they vent their admiration ; but tlien he^ustgo 
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to th^ devil, aad that^s retaliation for the bug- 
bear that frightened them.'' 

The reader irill observe that the greater part 
of the prince's conveitsaticm was in truth a soli- 
^uy, since the fellow to whom such remarks 
were addressed, was as much calculated to com- 
prehend or reply to them, as any inanimate ob- 
ject of the scene around. But Andrea, like 
many a personi^ more sapient but less shrewd, 
kxdced an unmoved but quite satisfied com- 
prehensi<»i of the deep and subtle remarks, that 
the master uttered, addressing them to his fol- 
lower, wore to avmd the awkward appearance 
of soliloquising aloud, than with the intention of 
ke^ng up the dialogue between them. In these 
mingled moods <^ thought and speech, Andrea 
would watch his master, as a boy doth a cormo- 
rant or diver, beholding it now on the surface 
of the wiUer, then losing all ri^t of the object 
as it dives deep after its prey, and anon catching 

iit of it again as it rose to his regard. So 
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Andrea looked wise, but said nou^t, at the last 
deep moral digression of the prince, who again 
broke silence. 

^^ Save or danm, let that rest. But do the 
people love, do thej appkud, do they look up 
to this Sbarbuto ?" 

** Why, for the matter of love, I know of few 
in this land who has any to bestow, except 
upon his vineyard," replied Andrea. 

^^ Has not this Sbarbuto been benevolent, 
kind, diaritable, to the poor? Has he not 
comforted them, abstained from harming them, 
avenged them ? Have they no gratitude ?^ 

<^ Those who kneel down to thank thehr 
guardian saint for every thing, were it but for a 
full meal, have no gratitude to spare for men." 

^^ Well said, Andrea ; truly I have infected 
these with my philosophic spirit. Thou hast 
reason. But what means have they of shewing 
gratitude ? They applaud, and shout often at 
the robber's passage." 

^^ It is easier to dap the hands a dozen times 
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together, than stretch forth one once with a 
grain.*" 

^' He speaks proverbs,'' said Elstane ; 
" * a Daniel come to judgment !' "' And at the 
Prince's foreign tongue, Andrea looked exceed- 
ing grave ; for from fatal experience be had dis- 
covered, that his master never spoke in that 
tongue, that some hidden fit of phrenzy, or 
some unfortunate circumstance, did not^ soon 
after manifest itself. As this, however, was 
but a quotation, the rule, it seems, did not 
hold. And Elstane relieved his follower's 
anxiety, by addressing him once more in the 
Roman idiom. 

" Are not the people oppressed, Andrea ?" 

Andrea looked, as if he ought to have com- 
prehended so simple a question, and yet he 
could not. 

** Are they not slaves .^" repeated the prince. 

** What the red-bonnetted wretches, the 
galley-s r 

^' Psha, man, I talk of all Italy ; of the pea- 
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saatS) tlie lower orders— do they not ngfa to be 
free?" 

Andrea here perceived that his master wm 
taking his wonted' dive beyond the humble 
reach of a serving man's comprehensicnis, and 
remained without moving a muscle. 

" Can a fellow who was so shrewd a mcnnent 
since, be so stupid as not to understand what 
freedom means," said Elstane ; '^ but I forget, 
it is in Italy we are,— are we not, Andrea ?** 

" Si Signor." 

" Va benissimo! I no longw* marvel at your 
want of comprehendon. But to talk plainer, 
suppose this*fellow, this Sbarbuto, instead of 
lurking amongst the mountains, and kidnapping 
rich folk, and plundering convoys, were to unite 
a daring and numerous band, march into yon 
great city, driving the noble guards^ and ragged 
troops of the pope, before him — suppose he 
were to do this, what would the popolaccio 

" Nothing. They would peep through th^ 

VOL. III. D 
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holes in their mantkB at wimt wu gmng for* 
ward, and eat their macaroni without com^ 
inent^ 

'^ And if he were to So away with the an* 
none^ the tribute ?*' 

" Then how would the pope Uve, and the 
eardinalsy and whence would come the wax 
lights for St. Feter^s, or oil for all the shrines of 
the saints." 

" Let St. Peter and the saints go without, or 
take prayers instead.**' 

•'But they would not. An inch of wax 
candle," say the friars, ^^ is mo^re agreeable to 
the saints than ten aves, and a gallon of oil 
worth twenty masses.'^ 

^^ Well, well, he'd keep the saints, suppose in 
fire and candle— oil and candle I should say. 
But could he get by any means this said popo^ 
laccio to love or stand by him.^ 

Andrea shook his head in utter tnccedu* 
lousness, at the possibility of Sbarbuto^s suc- 
ceedbg in any such dacmg enterprise. 
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^^ Do you know why I ask, Andrea ?*^ said 
Elstane. 

" No, in truth." 

" Because/' rejoined the prince, " if I 
thought it could be done, I would turn Sbar- 
buto and brigand myiself, and turn these drones 
out" 

*^ What ! and make your Eniinence*s self 
pope?'' " 
" Si, Andrea-'' 

After receiving which affirmative^ Andrea 
thought best to sink into profound silence, 
nor draw by his conversation his flighty 
master into any such wild ideas; none of 
which, howeyer daring, was past the audacity 
of, the prince of Monte Leone, he knew, to 
attempt. 

A long pause ensued, during which Elstane 
and his follower rode rapidly towards Rome ; 
the former putUng spurs to his steed, after 
having drawn from Andrea the information he 
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required, re8pec1;ing the light in which Sbarbuto 
was r^arded by the people. 

** Or this, or some other object of inteiest, 
of occupaUon, at least is necessary," said Elstane 
to himself, speaking forth the uninterrupted 
thread of his cogitations. ^^ I foresaw this, 
and knew as I exhausted each pleasure, each^ 
passion of youth, that ambition alone could stir 
the blood of my age, aud here ^ambition must 
perforce conspire — in other countries, .it may 
vent itself in less pmlous, more tranquil ways, 
but here there is no other path, less than the 
convulsion of the whole peninsula — there is no 
political object worth a moment's exertion on 
the part of a man of intellect All is so mean, 
so wretdied, that it is impossible ^ to graft 
aught upon it ; and yet this is not the state of 
thbgs that I would choose ; for they that ^t 
pioneers in revolutions, who overturn and 
clear the way, never advance or live to reap 
the benefit of what they have done. They set 
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the stone in motion down the steep, and to 
overtake or accompany its speed is past their 
strength. They labour for more fortunate 
successors. The page of history tells us so* 
And then, why should I so exert myself? — 
For amusement, — ^a good and proper reason. 
— ^For as to philanthropy, I acknowledge a 
contrary motive alone, and one which would 
suffice and satisfy this spirit, but for the mean 
and petty ways in which the men I hate are 
to be made unhappy. To go about to lay 
the petty poison of society for wandering fools 
revolts my pride, and though it oncQ satisfied 
my malice, it doth so no longer. 

*^ I bate mankind, and woidd delight : in 
inflicting upon a portion of th^n the horrors 
of a revolution; it will make them wiser, 
prouder, more powerful, more noble, but not 
, more happy. No — ^there a love and hatred of 
mankind . too well agree — do, what men call, 
ameliorate their lot, and you convert the happy. 
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cbi^tented^ bliss^reaming, drivelling slave, into 
an anxious, jealous, proud, irritable, unhappy . 
fireeman. In civil improvement, as in know- 
ledge, there is, as Bacon hath rendered Solomon, 
* inuch contristation/ " Here was a pause in 
the prince's soliloquy. He wavered between the 
two horrors, either of himself sufPering into- 
lerable inaction and ennui, or of benefitting the 
world by his exations, evil even keeping^pace 
with that benefit. 

** And now," recontinued he, " I have to 
ineet a crowd of fools — those flies which I weave 
the web of gay society to catch. The gallants 
that throng my halls may make the heart of 
sn husband ache, and in pursuit of their own 
pleasure, ruin that <rf a family for ever. The 
gay and incautious youth waking upon the 
morrow, with the remembrance of the immense 
fosses of the night, may rue the palace and the 
name of Monte Leone. These were my old 
delights. Now I feel a need of new ones. 
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However, an enemy more noble, a fool more 
interestingly ridiculous than usual, may start 
upon my path this mght, and defer at least, 
if not enUrely change, the line of my future 
projects.'* 



CHAPTER V* 



No sample of southom magnificence could 
surpass that displayed in the palace of Monte 
Leone. The spacious mansion had belonged 
to his predecessors m the princely title^ and 
the same invaluable collection of pictures and 
works of art which had been formed by the 
industry and expense of succeeding princes, 
were conv^ed in' the same contract with the 
nobility of the family to the wealthy Elstane. 
Modem artists famished their costly mite to 
the ornament of those saloons; and eanvas 
iroriced into inestimable beauty and price, 
oorered the walls, hung with silk and gold> 
and res^endent with marble. 
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The lights of festivity ware now streaming 
down these gorgeous apartments, dazzling the 
beholder that regarded from a diistanoe, but 
lost amidst the profusion of loveliness and brfl- 
liancy that they illumine, to one who mingled 
in the throng. The Roman world of fashion 
moved within, with that migratory and similar 
little world in itself, of foreigners that ever 
changes, but never deserts the eternal city. 
There was the proud aristocratic visage of the, 
English noble, the blonde and beautiful coun- 
tenance of the English lady, easily distinguish- 
^ able amongst the herd of southern complexions 
and physiognomies. The fine features of the , 
Italian of proud descent, generally contrasted 
with an air and person utterly insignificant; the 
u$ed expresaon of the veteran and intrigoing 
churchman ; the always gay, but seldcHn genteel. 
Frenchman, here were mingled, each bei^ oi|.^ 
their several pleasures ; some ^ intr^e, mme^ 
for the semblance of it, others £»r pli^, tdffii^v 
shinmg, dancing and all tb« iboiiiMBA^ime^ 
d8 
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kinds of kfflfaig agreeably the better Bours of 
Bight 

The Prince of Monte Lecme with a gay d©. 
meanour and smiling count^ance, from which 
one could have gathered little of the agitation 
that occupied him that evening, mingled in the 
assembly, joined every group, sat himself by 
the side of each more important personage for a 
moment, and discussed those topics of the poli- 
tical world, that interest Italians, with the poco- 
curante tone of a man of pleasure, that esteem- 
ed himself either above or below the serious 
consideration of subjects so foreign to his 
habits. 

With the fair portion of the assembly, the 
Prince was an object of supreme interest ; he 
had been always so, not only on account of his 
wealth, magnificence, his rank and titled quali- 
ties, but from the mystery that envdoped and 
concealed his gallantry. A mim like him could 
not but possess the meand of winning fbmak 
fav6ur ; as to one who could^yet would noty enjc^ 



sack prized preference, such a tdng was not 
dreamed of in the sodetv of Rome. And though 
fmblidy attached or devcrted to no one, except 
in the commencement of his life in Italy, when 
one or two connexions of the kind were under- 
went by him for character sake, he still was 
accounted a man of gallantry, though certainly 
of fastidious taste; since scandal, unless the 
most audacious, coiild seldom or ever find his 
name in that respect, within its reach* And -a 
man of gallantry, in fact, for all his character, 
Elstane was not. He did not even make that 
grand and sweeping exception to his misan- 
thropy, that most beings, so professing them- 
selves have made, viz. all womankind. Cer- 
tainly, as fiu* as respected all the beauty of 
Rome he was immaculate, insenable. And yet, 
'tis surprizing, that with his powers of fascina- 
tion, so numerous, so attractive, he did not 
make them cater to his misanthropic propensity; 
but Elstane loved the fuinciple of hate-^the law, 
as he said, whilst he scorned to be ezecution^^ 
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or to desc^ul himself to petty hypocrisy for the 
ruin of an. individual. He was gratified with 
bmngthe director of evil, but the immediate 
agency he considered baieath his dignity. 
> Amongst the thousand eyes that looked with 
curiosity towards Elstane, were those of one, 
who gazed and gazed still with earnest, and 
were they not female eyes, with more than a 
polite stare. It was a lovely woman of mature 
but unfaded beauty, fresh with bloom from its 
native cHme of the north — an Englishwoman, 
in short. Her fixed regards at length attracted 
the attentions of the Prince, who was en^^ed 
in passing conversation with some brother noble 
of the land. He too, was struck with the counte- 
nance of the fair gazer ; but as even the first 
impulse of those habitually thoughtful and wily, 
is hypocrisy rather than nature, Monte Leone 
held the personage with whom he was convers- 
ing, and assumed with him a deeper and more 
saious tone. Under this converse, the Prmoe 
gave himaelf Insure to survey, askance ^tia tme^ 
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but sufficiently dear for hit conc&umn^ tfaefw 
form that seemed as attracted* by^ askim 
attractiTe to him* 

It was Adelaide, his fiUBt love. The Pnna^s 
hand trembled, as it laid hold on. the habit of 
him, whom he addressed. I»rtead of a 8li|^ 
and gentle retentire hold, the hand of the 
Prince assumed a conTulsiye grasp of hiiT neigb- 
bour; his very limbs tottered, he was 6v€|r- 
powered. Fifteen years of callousness and in- 
duration of the heart seemed rolled away, and 
his sensibility lay bare and tender to ^motkn, 
as it was in boyhood. Count Belbo, whom the 
Prince held, stared, and was about to fly « 
from a maniac, when by a f^u'ced revnlsioD, a 
peremptory exertion of a most ener^^etic will, 
Monte Leone stood upright and firm, each nerve 
and muscle strained to the infle^ibiUqr of iron. 
His countenance alone betrayed the despemte 
exertion, for the smile which, vainly. strove ito 
cover, seemed frozen as it were upon thestnmed 
rigidity of the features; and the suBpoided 
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breath bespoke emoticm curbed and sup* 



The effect of the sight of Adelaide upon 
Elstane, was sudi as the poet would trust to the 
actor to represent, but himself would despair to 
depict. She on her part was struck with pure 
amazement. She had either not heard, or had 
heard but vaguely of the metamorphose of her 
ancient lover, Lord Eistane, into the Prince of 
Monte Leone. A friend had brought her 
thither to the Princess rout, and in him she 
discovered her discarded suitor. A woman in 
after life always pities a man in this predica*- 
ment, when he most generally is congratulating 
himself; but that makes no difference. She 
pities, and therefore regards with interest the 
object slighted, when ten to one the object 
chosen has long since cooled and fallen away 
from all the professions and the charms that 
were her jweference. Adelaide, Lady Deve- 
nish I should call her, died to speak to Eistane, 
to be at aace friendly^ familiar, kind to him, 
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and to recall in gay allunon, with some slight 
tinge of pathos^ if reqirired, perhaps, the brief 
attachment that had existed betwixt them. With 
all a woman'^s vanity too, she had not the least 
objecdon to assume in tlie assembled throng so 
conspicuous a place as the quondam acquaintance, 
the once dear friend of the now admired and 
unrivalled Monte Leone. 

Such was the difference of their feelings. 
Elstane, the steeled, the heartless hating misan- 
thrope, whose habitual easy smile had proved for 
years an armour impenetrable to all the taunts, 
trials and intrigues of life, trembled like an in- 
fant before the being, whose form had first 
awakened in him the spring of early passion. 
In vain he struggled to control his feelings ; 
they were overpowering. His utmost trained 
resolution could merely suppress them for an 
instant, until he retired, and for the first time 
for years nature resumed her sway o'er Elstane. 
He wept. Her sway was momentary, and the 
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dashing away of his tears, restored him again to 
self-possession, coldness and misanthropy* 

Once more the •Prince appeared in his gay 
saloon, his demeanour as careless, his tone and 
look as joyous as ever ; and his eye ranged over 
the crowd of beauty, without avoiding or being 
fascinated by any. Adelaide could no longer 
flatter herself that his glance had not fallen 
upon her; — ^it had, and had passed in seem- 
ingly blank ignorance or indifference. She bit 
her lip in no equanimity. The glance repassed; 
it met hers. She coloured beneath it. And 
a recognition could not but take place. It did. 
But the fair Adelaide was doomed to further 
mortification from one too well experienced in 
the art of wounding, whether by hurting 
woman's foible, or thwarting man^s interest or 
passion. There was a gay, easy, worldly apa- 
thetic equanimity in the address of the Prince, 
that instantaneously disconcerted the innocent 
. vanity of the beautiful Lady Devenish. And 
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the accomplished hater of mankind continued 
to inflict in ten minutes^ converse mth her a 
succession of petty punishments, that upon 
a woman^s sensibility was sufficient vengeance 
taken almost for the ancient slight she had 
put upon him. Elstane, too, seemed well ac- 
qumnted with all that had taken place since his 
departure, even in the private circles of English 
life. The extravagance and imprudence of Sir 
Edward Devenish was not unknown to him, 
nor that their Italian journey was owing to that 
cause, as mudi as to pleasure. With divers 
other circumstances equally unpleasant he was 
acquainted, and all were carefully touched 
upon, or their brink approached, which proved 
sufficient, by the skilful but polite Elstane. 
What vulnerable creatures vanity renders us. 
There is not a human being mingling in society 
that may not- by a few words, from the mouth 
of either a foolish or a malicious person, be 
rendered unhappy for a space long enough to 
allow of a similar act of kindness taking. places 
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It is a curious state of society— all wear dag* 
gers, and none coats of mail, and thus each 
man^s life or health is in his neighbour's for- 
bearance. Our happiness depends on the suf- 
ferance of others— our misery upon their whims. 
It was from instinct however, or rather fn»n 
that acquired instinct which is habit, that 
Elstane was thus cruel. It was not his inten- 
tion to be so^ and once that he observed the 
tears starting to the Hds of Adelaide, he won^ 
dered what could have called them forth ; and 
regret was for the first time mingled with the 
pleasure, which he universally felt at the sight 
of pain, which himself had caused. In despite 
too of his forced rigidity, gleams of ancient 
tenderness shot across his qpirit, and ere its 
conclusion, this first meeting with Lady Deve* 
nish seemed to go far to remove old pique, 
dated long enough back, to be by this oblite- 
rated, and to re-establish the intimacy at least, 
«if not the attachment, that had been between 
them. 
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, The worthy, dissipated, and half rumed Sir 
Edward too, was greeted, in appearance, cor- 
dially by his old rival, and the Devenishes were 
entreated by the Prince, henceforth to consider 
the Palazzo Monte Leone as their own. 



CHAPTER VI. 



*• DiviBED, miserable, contented Italy I thou 
mayst remain for ever as thou art for me, at 
least for the present moment," said the Prince 
of Monte Leone to himself, as soon as a late 
hour of night restored him to solitude. — 
" 'Twas but a few hours since I wished for 
occupation, for an enemy, for any object to in- 
terest me, and in good truth I have found 
wherewithal to keep my passions stirring. 
Adelaide my first love ! but no, 1 must not 
dwell on that ; such thoughts belong to another 
state of existence than to mine, and to retrace 
my steps so far were vain. Thoughts of those 
times jar with the thoughts of these, and make 
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me womanish. No! Devenish's wife is the 
proper light in which to - look upon her. Then 
I am myself, pleased, the smile of jnalice that 
plays upon my lip is responded to from my 
heart by a fresh spring of hate. He mocked, 
she jilted Elstane. 'Tis well. They are legi- 
timate enemies ; and I am tired of torturing 
fools gratis. The man, the spendthrift Baronet^ 
he can be beggared, touched in his honour, if he 
cares for that, — ^and her, she that had my hap- 
piness in her gift, and turned :me forth to feed 
on hate, and poison, — now by the fiend whose 
province is revenge, if that her heart be made 
of penetrable stuff, it shall be pierced and 
wrung. But she is woman, cries honour, and 
beneath maiCs vengeance. Fsha f the nonsense 
of chivalry is out of season*. Guile is the 
world's weapon, at wielding which the sexes 
are equal, or . our's inferior — ^why then spare ? 
'Tis they who present, us first with the cup of , 
affliction, and sh^ to whom J owejny draught, 
s^aU quaff her's late, though not less bitter.'*. 
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Such were the reflectioiis of Elstane, whilst 
on her part all those that passed through the 
miod of Adelaide respecting Elstane, (and 
thoughts of him were not absorbing,) were of 
the same mingled nature — ^resentment on account 
of his pride and covert unkindness, pity for the 
state of mind that could have led to voluntary 
exile, and a still widowed state, to both which 
resolves she esteemed herself as somewhat in- 
strumental. 

These first meetings in after life of ancient 
lovers are alone worth dwelling on. They are 
of those few events which are as deep notches in 
the wooden calendar, on which our days are 
scratched. They bring us back to the years 
of youth at one giant stride, and as a vessel 
wafts us from far climes and long wanderings 
back to our native land, the sight of the first 
and once loved {aem bears us back to youth, 
and presents again its scenes to our view. It is 
the more enjoyed too, as being the laist clear 
glimpse, the last open retrospect allowed us to 
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the years wfaicli we have left bdbind ; it ii Eke 
the view of a loved country beheld from its last 
eminence, and not to be again enjoyed. 

Elstane and Adelaide met subsequently. 
Lady Devenish was without family; her 
lord's ceconomy had been imprudent, and home, 
that guardian charm of English life, had in 
consequence been unknown in its perfection to 
her. Her dissipated and careless husband did 
not endeavour himself to supply all that was 
wanting of that charm ; and Adelaide gave up 
naturally, like many of her countrywomen, to 
modes of foreign life, congenial to a household 
so divided. Elstane was not long in perceiv- 
ing that the home of the Devenishes was an 
Italian one* And in it he naturally assumed 
the manners and the conversation that were 
those habitual to his adopted country. Without 
ever supposing that his early sentiment were 
agmn awakened, the trifling turns and compli- 
ments of Italian conversation, so full of gallan- 
try, and of love, led to reci»nrences to Elstime's 
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old attachment, to a gay assertion on bis part 
tl^at it had never died, and to the affectedly in* 
credulous smile which replied' on the. cheek of 
Adelaide to such an assertion. 

^ And can this really be the misanthropic 
Elstane, of whose insociability England rung P 
What charm allayed the churlish dragon in 
your breast ?*' 

" The same charms," repUed Elstane, " that 
glive that dragon birth, might well have extinr 
guished its jealous guard. And perhaps those 
charms have given it the final blow. But wan- 
dering brings oblivion, and this sunny clime is 
powerful in dissuading from gloomy retrospect. 
The Prince of Monte Leone too, remembers 
not the wrongs of Elstane," added he, with a 
gay mock solemnity, all that was ironic of 
which, betrayed the heart still rankling with 
remembrance. 

"It, is a princely speech, truly ,^' said Ade^ 
laide, " though. I doubt if the wrongs of 
Elstane were much or many, if all tfaa,t hi^ , 
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own imagmalioii Added to them be taken 
away,*' 

*^ Take care you wake not the alambering 
.dra^n* Was Sir Edward Devemdi's wit, and 
Adelaide's mmriage no wrong ? Wa s ■ » ^' 

^* Nay, no reci^itulation. 'Twas but a msif 
to see how far the Prince remained idoitified 
with Elstana Ah ! this sunny clkne, I fear, 
affords as clear a retrospect to the past, as is 
suggested by the eloudy skies of Britain. Your 
feelings, my Lord, are still tinchanged^^' 

" In your presaice, truly so, Adekude," sud 
the Prince, " and if the remembrance of the 
injury I suffered from you endures, it is that 
the sentiment which preceded and led to that 
injury, endures «lso.^ 

*^ Be not an Englishman by the half only, 
good Elstane— be all a Briton. Nor breathe 
your Itahan gallantry into a matron^ ear." 

A sarcastic smile passed over the Princess 
features at this adjtnration and comparison be* 
tween his mtive and his adopted country. 

VOL. lit. X 
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*< Are {he dames of England then the pure, 
seraphic creatures they were wont to be, 
Dcvenish?^' 

Adelaide started at the fiend-like tone, Whidi 
his ill repressed hatred to his native land cocn- 
municated to the ironic question of the Prince. 
It was even useful to her as a warning against 
the hypocritic seductions of her former ad- 
, mirer. 

" All degrees of virtue, the inferior as well as 
the higher ones, exist at home, Elstane. The 
exterior of life, at least, is decorous there. 
I hope you do not esteem us. all hjrpd. 
crites." 

" No, in truth. But I am easily thrown off 
my guard, and irritated to mar my own inten- 
tion3. England I cannot love ; and my foible 
is my attachment to this land, where if there be 
sins, the heart that dictates them, makes tjbem 
almost virtues." 

" I respect your predilection, though 
not patriotic," said Adelaide; ** and in truths I 
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like myself to skim the surface of this pleasurable 
world of Italy, apd taste its gaieties with a con- 
formings though honest, principle. Yet I must 
entreat that eloquent and cunning tongue of 
thine which I know of old, Elstane, to confound 
crime and virtue no more together in the same 
sentence.'' 

^^ 'Tis but the words, Adelaide, that can ever 
be confounded.'' 

" Perhaps so, — ^but such are dangerous confu- 
sions in a lady's rocabulary." 

" Ah, Adelaide,'" said Elstane, " I had 
better make my retreat at once, and forswear 
your society. I know in what my vbits here 
will end, in what they ought — my own unhappi- 
ness« To fly were wisest." 

" Vous badmez. Your Highness's apathy 
and misanthropy is more proof than that. 
All the asseverations, and compliments, and 
vows, form here, I know, the * how d'ye dp' 
of English meeting; they answer to the com- 
mon salutation of southern sopiety^ and here .it 
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ig as oommon and bb trivial to say I love yon, 
ad ther^ to compliment one upon one^s looks. 
So go on, Elstane, the jargon is not disagree- 
able to us womankind, when we know the value 
of the c(Hn, and do not attributa to it more 
serious worth than it is stamped with. It is so 
amusing. But yesterday I was ill. Inquirers 
came in crowds to my bed-side — all my female 
acquaintances to condole with and question me, 
not concerning my head-ache, but my heart- 
ache. They know of no other disease. And 
truly I do not wonder at the low state of the 
medical tribe here, when gallants are the only 
physicians consult^. ^* Ma cara, come va U 
vostro cuore ?" Thb is the question that greets 
the sick. So go <ai ]£ktane, I understand the 
tongue of your adopted country, and can en- 
dure the sight even of a Prince, that is, an 
Italian erne, who dies for love, without any dan- 
gerous sentiments of pity/' 

** Tou allow me then to linger on, your de- 
voted admirer Adelaide^ excluding hope — '^ 
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^ Not that of aniusiAg yourself and me, 
Elstane." 

" I thank youi* ladyship most profoundly, at 
the same thne begging to hint, that PulicineUo, 
if amusement be your object, would be a far more 
entertaining companion than Monte Leone.^* 

** Both in their way, no doubt," said Lady 
Devenish gaily. 

Elstanewas not pleased; although he could 
do nought but smile at the lively and firm 
etourderie of Adelaide. 

Such were the Conversations that frequently 
took place between them, now inclining to the 
Irifling, now partaking of the serioucr. Elstane 
always jnressing, though obliquely his suit, and 
Adelaide hearing and heeding it with all the 
equanimity of a beautiful woman of rank, accus- 
tomed to such homage^ 

The wish of the Prince of Monte Leone had 
been granted to him. He had found an^ object 
to interest hid thoughts and trotrible them in 
depths long tranquil ; and the beauty,^^ the tem-r 
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per, the character of Adelaide, were all caleo- 
lated to inflict npon him the petty vexation 
with which he had so delighted to punish others. 
His mind nerer knew one en^re day^s con- 
sistency; now given up to brooding over 
thoughts of past pain and InttemesSy he strove 
to becimie in principle and by effort^ the fiend 
he was not. ' He affected to deceive himself 
into the belief, that his revived affection for 
Adelaide was feigned, false, and assumed, ta 
cover projects of hatred and revenge ; whereas 
in reality, it was his old passion that had 
returned to haunt his breast, throwing down 
before it in the revulsion of sentimont» ih&t 
it caused sSl the barriers which misanthropy 
and long cherished hate had raised for 
their continuance. Elstane had long fed hia 
proud spirit on this sullen and saturnine ideal 
of misanthropy, and it was not only with 
regret but anger, that he felt himself torn from 
the haven of apathy, where he had taken 
reluge;^ and cast forth again to all the yarding 
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and tonnentiog changes of sensibility and 
emotion. Oft in a dark mood would be en* 
deavour to entrench himself behind all the 
materials of rancour that be bad been long 
gathering: but one recollection^ ow returning 
glimpse of past affecticm, chased away every 
dark thought, and made him feel once more the 
early impulse of his young heart. , 

Then would he perhaps curse his misanthro- 
pic folly, and lament the ill, which as he caused 
and beheld, he had quaffed as a pleasant cup- 
resolved to forswear his wonted propensities, 
and return to the genial and common, kind 
sentiments of human natiu*e. The image of 
Adelaide, as she once was, as she was now, 
was present to his mind, and heightening either 
mood, increased Elstane^s irresolution. His 
resolves ebbed and flowed like the tide, but at 
the bidding of a more capricious and fickle cause 
than the moon, although that planet does reign 
over foDy. And not only did these alternating 
dispo^tions take j)lace with the changes of his 
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own mind ; they were produced by the whlm^^ 
ijie smiles, the equally unaccountable kind^- 
nesses and severities, of Adelaide, whose equa:. 
nimity, nerer exemplary, was much impaired by^ 
the stilt deteri(»rating fortunes of her husband. 
For him the Monte Leone palace proved as. 
ruinous as to many others. The Prince saw this, 
and at times relented; but it was too late, or 
it would have been an act productive of 
too much iclat to shut up at once the sump^ 
tuous facilities of ruin, which his former mi^ 
lanthropy had led him to establish as a snare 
for his detested apd unwaiy countrymen*. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Whilst the Prince of Monte Leone was 
thus absorbed in a passion or intrigue, in which 
the maUce that first mingled with it gave way 
to sincerity, Rome began to remark his unusal 
stay in one of his abodes, his altered de- 
meanour, the serious, expressive countenance, 
that had taken the place a£ his customary 
gaiety. Whilst rancour and misanthropy 
filled his breast, he smiled without efibrt, as 
.the most hardened and impenetrable body is 
capable of receiving most earily the finest 
polish. But when some feelings really genial and 
generous began to repossess his breast, li^ then 
amnimftd a clouded brow and anxious aspect ; 
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and all the external sjrmptoms and Behavioar 
of misanthropy settled upon his visage, as soon 
as the dark feeling began to disappear from 
within*. 

Triffing, flighty, whimsical, and all woman 
as Adelaide was, the Prince made little progress 
in his design upon her heart He was assidu- 
ous, attendye, and was in return well-recdved^ 
Friendship tmd fiuniliarity existed between him 
and the Devenishes. But whether pasdon or 
malice was the motive that urged him on, he 
could see few hopes of gratifying eithmr. Lady 
Devenish felt an instinctive dread of Elstane,. 
which she could not account fi>r, and on further 
intimacy much that argued mystery about the^ 
Prince tended to increase her distrust Many 
weeks passed over — ^Elstane remained still at 
Rome, as did Adelaide, and they w^re oft^ 
together. 

It was upon a night about the tin^ of Car* 
nival, the Prince of Mcmte Leone had aecom- 
pamed Lady Devenish to the Op^ra. He had 
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.entered ber guit of apartments wearied and 
«ppre86ed» Elstane'a ccmcem had oHnmunicated 
the painful feeling of irritability under which 
he himself seemed to labour. Sir Edward had 
not returned : some scene of dissipation^ of 
gallantry perhaps, or gambling, detained 
him. Adelaide marked hb customary absence 
for this evening with a sigh,* and disinclined 
to sleep she sat down to pass another hour 
over a Tolume till calmness should bring a 
derire to sleep. 

The steps of her attendant had scarcely 
ceased to resound in the distant apartment, 
when the silken tapestry rustled behind her, and 
a figure issued suddenly from behind the agi- 
tated folds, holding forth with a menacing aspect 
. what e£Pectually silenced the cry or call Sot aid, 
which rose to the utterance o| Lady Devenish. 
It was a female form, lovely but stem, clad in 
the vestment of a Roman peasant, and the par- 
ticularity of the costume marked her not to be 
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an inhabitant of the city, but of the neigfi^ 
bouiing hills. Her countenance was of the 
Roman mould, e:^quisitely noble in profile, but 
too regular, marked, and prominent for feminine 
beauty when fully Beheld. Her dark hair was 
gathered behind in a mass, that hung heavy 
upon her neck, and seemed to sway back the 
head, on the top of which a folded square of 
coarse white linen rested. Her rude stomacher 
supported the ample charms of robust woman- 
hood ; and the thick folds of a kerchief loosely 
falling over, together with the dishevdled locks 
that escaped from Ber gathered hair, and fell, 
not in ringlets, over Ber face, gave her an ap- 
pearance more dreadful than attractive. She 
held towiards Lady Devenish, the rude, long 
stiletto of the country, motioning and com- 
manding, though in a whisper, silence. 

The terrified English lady obeyed, stretching 
forth at the same time to the avidity of the 
intruder, the ornaments which she had just 
taken from her person. But the hand bearing 
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the stiletta was waved to and fro in refosflf, and 
the lip of the peasant beqpdce a contempt of 
sach booty. 

** Cosa voletej what would you then ?'* de- 
manded Lady Ilfetenish, ** money P'' 

The peasant still waved her hand, and 
paused, as if to consider in what way to open 
her errand to the Englishwoman. At last,. 

** II principe^ said she; 

" The Prince of Monte Leone, what of 
him?" 

** You have seduced him to your feet." 

Adelaide blushed crimson at the word sedotto, 
although a stranger, a peasant, and a female 
was the accuser; even her terrors gave place 
to indignation. But an Italian expression of 
.sufficient vehemence wa» not at her command. 

" He loves you.'' 

" Me !'* cried Adelaide, with a derisive smilcy 
which she successfully achieved, in order to 
allay the threatening suspicion of this fierc^e 
intruder. 



** Yes, you, womaa, ifhsre dse^oet he reaott 
or haunt ?'^ 

*^ I am his couutrywomau, and he is cour- 
teous—" 

** Not for thy country^s sake-^if that freah 
•complexion, which I could mar,^ and she raised 
the stilet at the word, ^^ were not the attraction. 
I know Monte Leone.^ 

" Do you ?^ cried liady Devenish, recovering 
breath, and allowing curiosity to mingle with 
her terror, although she asked in hopes of turn- 
ing away the resentment of the rirago from her, 
by giving her an opportunity of venting it in 
words, and affordmg her ladyship, perhaps, an 
opportunity for displaying seasonable sym- 
pathy. 

<^ I do in truth know him, wd know him 
weU.'^ 

" Where have you known him ?" asked Lady 
Devenish, with a careless easy air, as if she 
asked the question of a neighbour at m 
assembly. 
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*• WEat to you imports it, how or where I 
have known him. Did you but know hbn a» 
well, I need sciorcety have oome hither ; but 
answer me truly at your peril, has Monte 
Leone addressed you in the language of 
love?'' 

** No, never, I declare," cried Lady Deven- 
ish, looking firmly at her menacer, but her 
eye quiuled beneath the Italian'^ fixed and 
piercing glance, — " in Italy, «nce I have been 
here at least,^ she added, to give by such a 
reserve mare force to her disclaimer. 

<* Ha ! then he has seen you of old, has loved 
you,^ and the hand graqped the stilet with 
convulsive firmness. 

** A boy's attachment merely, when we were 
children,'^ Adelaide hastened to exclaim^ 

The hand of the peasant fell. *^ Worse, 
worse than all my fears. A passing fSancy 
might have been forgotten soon; but man's 
ialling back to child^s love destroys all felt and 
ibrmed between.^ 
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** But he does not love, be paya no court ta 
me." 

<< What keeps him then at Rome so loi^^ 
away fix)m — *' 

** Why should he wander elsewhere ?**' 

" It matters thee not to know. He should, 
and shall be warned, he should. And you I 
do not trust. You must swear — ^but no, of 
what use were an heretic's oath ? Hearken. 
Dismiss Monte Leone ; frown upon him; drive 
him from you, or depart from Italy. Hold no 
communication, or,'' and she took from her 
bosom a little leaden figure or image, and kissed 
it, **you shall sleep the cursed sleep at Testaccio." 

Lady Devenish, knowing that the heretic 
burying ground was situated in that quarter, 
understood the menace of the Italian female. 
She promised acquiescence, an engagement that 
cost h^ no pains to make. Adelaide felt even 
interested for her unknown visitress, whose sen- 
timents, language, and air, seemed nobler than 
the garb she bore. ^^ Who is it that commands 



iie?'* asked Adelidde, ^ whom do I fAeyf 
whom am I tofear?*^ 

The female pondered a raoment,^ as if de* 
bating betwixt ber desdre of impresring requirite 
terror, and that of preserving secresy ; the formex* 
motive prevailed with her^ and as she drew the 
tapestry, behind which the folded sash li^ open 
for her retreat, she said in a tone that spoke the 
dread importance of the name, 

*^ Son Antonia io^ deUa Comitiva di Sbcer^ 
iuto. I am Antcmia, of Sbarbuto^s band — 
dread me.*' 

SI^ was gone. Adelaide remamed fixed to 
ber seat (or a space, then followed the finrm that 
bad just departed, to the window^ It opened 
vpon a balcony. But the means by which the 
midnight visitressr had descaided or found 
access, was no longer viioble. Lady Devaush 
ie-»it^ed her apartment, closed first eveey way 
ef entrance, thanked heaven for her escape, and 
threw herself exhausted on her bed, but not to 
repose. A thousand Oughts occupied hest 
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imagiiiation. Mcmte Leone, was he ccHinected 
with this brigand ? Ha(l that smgular^ extras 
cHrdinary, and xomaQtic character, fixed his 
affectbns on the daughter of an infamous rob- 
ber, for so she seemed ? It was like him. At 
times she doubted of the truth of the woman's 
last threat How could she be connected with 
such desperate men ? and by pretending to be 
such, she might hare supposed to make her 
menaces more awful. Perhaps it was some low 
amour of Elstane^ the object of which, jea* 
lous of her princely lover's fidelity, took this 
secret mode of threatening her supposed riral. 
In these reflections. Lady Devenirii went to 
repose. On awaking the following morning 
there was no sign of Sir Edward. He had not 
returned during the night, an unusual circum-* 
stance with him, notwithstanding his disripaticm. 
But at length, to the quieting of his lady^s 
mind, the baronet made his appearance in no 
very good humour, fatigued, and in disorder. 
It was some time before he could or would 
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pre an account of himself* So strange an 
adventure^ he aeid, had never befallen him. 
And the adventure was as follows. 

He had been returning home at an hour not 
unusually late, and had aheady reached 
the street where their residence lay, when he 
was suddenly seized by two or three men, 
who, ere he was aware, or could make the 
least resistance, threw him down, bound, ^nd 
effectually prevented him, by muffling, from 
uttering any exclamation. In this state he was 
borne through the streets of Rome, never very 
populous even at mid-day, but then entirely 
des^ted, so that no impediment was presented 
to the ruffians who carried him off. A» soon aa. 
they reached the uninhabited part of the <nty«^ 
atj onfy so &r as it is enclooed by wallsy— they 
set hhn free,^ commanding him to walk with 
them, wMch he did till they arrived at the wall, 
which was sturmounted without much difficulty 
by clambering, the interstices of the brokm 
bricks affording eai^ step. That barrio overw 
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come, thej continued their course across the 
campckgna. The brigands^ as such undoubtedly 
they ^ere, halted with him in an old tower^ 
presented him with writing materials, and com- 
pelled^him to write to the city for a certcun num- 
ber of crowns, which they fixed as his ransom. 
" Where Lady Devenish could have mustered 
such a sum is quite beyond my comprehension,^ 
said Sir Edward. 

However as the Baronet was pondering on 
that very disagreeable, and as he was situated, 
important consideration, a brigand, or rather 
brigande, of supericH* rank arrived, reproached 
her comrades in theur jargon, Un^e the order 
in pieces, and with mope ferocity than the 
Baronet thought a pretty woman capable of, 
bade him be dismissed. The plunder they had 
previously taken from his person, it came not 
within the brigande's purpose or attention to 
restore. And thus had Sir Edward q>ent the 
night, and so had he returned^ after a fatiguing 
march and re-march to his abode. He con-^ 
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gratulated huaiself, nevertiiekss, upcm so cbeap 
an eeciipe, and yerily the Baronet had reason 
so to think. 

For her part, Lady Dev^sh tbou^t 
(Ht^r to be silent respecting her share of the 
adventure; for i^ immediatdy perceived the 
connection between iiers and that of her hus- 
band — that her visitcur was what she avowed 
herself to be, connected with the brigands — ^that 
Sir Edward had been forcibly carried away, not 
to interrupt the warning and menace conveyed 
by Antonia. All this was not for her I<»rd^s 
ear, and to disclose part impossible. She buried 
the appantioa of Antonia therefore in her 
breast, and kept both what Ae had witnessed, 
and what she since conjectured, to her private 
thoughts. 



CHAP^ VIII. 

The next day brought by chance, tlie prince 
of Monte Leone to Lady Devenish's. Adelaide 
had spent the monung in considering what plan 
she should pursue, what line of conduct adopt 
towards Elstane. The circumstances were per- 
plexing. To extricate herself at once from 
further solicitation on the part of the prince, 
and from the vengeance of her threatener ; the 
simplest resolution would have been to quarrel 
decidedly with the prince, and to quit the land, 
or Rome at least ; but the suitor was not one 
to be got rid of utterly by a feigned quarrel, 
nor was Sir Edward likely to acquiesce in a 
sudden resolution, that would tear him from 
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many pleasures, into the spirit of which he had 
just entered, and all without any apparent 
reason that could be assigned. 

Moreover, how could a female reast the 
temptaticMi of trying what effect hints of what * 
she gathered and siqsposed to be his connection 
with one of the wild race of brigands, would 
have upon the Prince's temper. To hold in 
this way an invisible weapon over his head, to 
astonish him by the Uows that he could not 
expect, nor imagine whence they came, was a 
gratification which Adelaide could not altogether 
deny herself. 

She received the Prince therefore, but with a 
colder air than usual, and with a strangeness, 
and indecision of manner, which astonished, 
perplexed lupo, and baffled his penetraticm. 
** Something must have occurred since yester- 
ni^t,'' thought Elstane, " patience — ^the fair 
Adelaide will not be long b betraying symptoms 
of what this ncT event may have beau'* » 
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.manner, but proeeeded to dBtcusfi ^lli nnpor* 
turbed ease the merksnT <' il Catradino,'*wMdk 
happened tol)e the curraii )(^)era of the liflR* 
Adelaide r^Ked in monwyllables to the 
Prince's critidsm, whiidi he spared not the leaa 
for her complete abstraction ; when the entimce 
of Sir Edward brought on the relation of his 
extraordinary night adventure. Monte Leone 
betrayed agns of more than usual astonishment, 
which Adelaide observed with eager and curious 
scrutiny* 

<^ What their motive could have been in car- 
rying me cS from the middle -of the dty, I 
cannot divine," said Sir Edward ; ^^ it after- 
wards no doubt occurred to them, to change me 
into dcdlars. But the place and the perscms 
both so ill chosen, show their (Original cdbyect to 
havebera other than fdunder. And the &aroe 
damsel, why she should release me, is mote in-* 
oomprebendbie jBtili^ than that her comrades 
should have kidnapped me.^ ^ 
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Mid the Fritter *<4>d the eiimgilwit m femrfy 
oaUme, whkli ymir gff«^«ife 4epicte m al 
once 8o beau^kil aad ileni, mast hire bea^ 
one of tk«\ bngtad eUeft in ^liigiiiae. It it 
a mask that they firequeotly are in the hdbit af 
aitmnng.'' 

^ No, no ; a womaa it was decidodly* I 
could set be mi8takeii,-^^h«r raioe^ ha looki^ 
her very form^ Hmnuffled and imooiioeakd. And 
a pretty journey too die must hare made; she 
arrived breathless— her dark and beautiful 
btow was moist with exertioik^' 

** Have women been .ever known to aeeom- 
pany or hM odntmand amongst these bands ?^ 
asked Adelaide. 

^ Scarcely posnble,^ observed the Prince; **l 
should think, that if ever tbe Scdi^pie law heU 
good tJmmglioat, it woidd he amciog st mowiA 
tain robb^n.^ 

^ I havebeen witMSB loMeeiMpliofi^** ttid 
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Monte Leone, sftill swj^'mminlsmdtfi : . il 

S^ E4w«ydK ;iald . JLndy Def«^, vegahiliii^ 
JBlstane^'V what was i| you m««6<HMd?i--v»Blit 
«pt;ADUmia,?:V ;. ? 

The Prince coloured slig^ly, 'whibtSif iU* 
ward denied all -femembraQoe lof beariig the 
brigand lady addressed by tibi^ orany mn^. 

^« You DHist bare di^iamed k, Lady Devai^ 
, Mv'V said the Fjiiup^ 

. . « A,dre«(ft;wQakln<>thav0beenlii!iited:to:a 
wigle name. If th^ wodd of vinons proved^^o 

^ communicat^ifiei tQiiDey I . ^uld wmt Kk^ly be 
possessedjpf.furtbw! information cwpectirig^ the 

■' ' <^ For the ime of heaven, knpaiTt torus ^niiDre 
. ;rf the drawn.) I f<*f my |»rt^' i^aj ^per^kmem 

that her name ?* t , ., ;„ . , > j.j 



Vkt&dmi§kiisdi oir tfafe ^OOi^i^mie of the &Aed 
leader, s^cftb bc5«W5fel^iiA'^ ' 
^u>«Tbat ntv^iitnK^ ttfe,'' dried the Prince; ^<it 
gnigltfdbv. Upon niy v^^Mird, I should give i^A- 
}]ingiy"Wxa»MstAh\&mrh to behold this Sbnr- 
buto, of which the world talks so much, ^in d^ 
CiiAlt of' hiito/Iik B^tres^"* 
J^VFedbopsr « sigfat of'^ latter one wot&td 
sa^fy you qmte as wdl. ?** said Adelaide. 

^ The Mt for the fchil^ not to be obmpluned 

of assuredly, although Sbftrbuto is a gallant 

felicyw^ From Tarentum to the Bolognese Apen- 

^tifaifiBy i^vone is^soi feared ias he. Naples atid 

, jburpope^ afo said t<i^ pity faim ample tribute, 6ii 

Goi^clitioBr tbat *bd< raise* contributioiis only on 

foresticriy and truly it is enough for a govefn- 

aoacnt' to -pvateet its bwb subjects, and let 

. stralkgem pay fSpir diemitelvclB.-' It must be sdme 

^^inTeHPs;d(ii0£roml^e papal' tteftiury, that brings 

.him so near Rome at present.^ 

. . iv^fMeiSk saNktD oceiipy:^ tlrid mountakis b^wem 

Pale^trina and Frascati." 
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^f Old Borne bearded by a band of ii^bbaBi,'*? 
Slid the Prince ; << and in trudi an attnek migbl^ 
be attended with success to tbsm^ and dangerlo 
us all. For as to timr regiment of ragged 
d,waxf»f and their fat burgess guard, there is not 
th^ least d€|)endance to.be placed on dieui» If 
report says> that Sbarbuto musters strimg, I for 
197 part will be gone to Monte Leone, and barri- 
cade my castle gates against thon.^ 

** You . would not leave . us surely,'* sind 
Adelaide, ** leave the. city, what would peof^ 
say ?" 

^^ Say ! what could they say ? that I feared 
to trust the keeping of my person to the gsar* 
rison of Rome. Most truly said, if sa" 

,<^ It is not that I meant exactly— ^but, is he 
really wicked and cruel, this Sbarbuto-*-4iad we 
beljerflyr 

'^ The clumces of robber-war are attended 
with the same ha^ard^ aa those of more regular 
campaigns. He, himself, I have heard de* 
soribedas a generous chie£Moo 4 and ^luspavding 
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to the <M ehtvdry of his profession, he che- 
iMies aad deb the poor and miserable, aod' 
iiMcminodes only the rich ; which conduct has 
gained him the hearts of the people/' 

*< How 10 this, Prince, that you hare always 
escaped in yo\xt mimerous passages tiirough the 
ApedJiimes.— ^you are ever moving ; and Monte 
Leone, too, I believe, is amcmgst the most 
dreaded and fearful part of their fortresses.'*' 

" T have been often warned to be more cau- 
tious,'' replied Elstane, ** and have oft escaped, 
BO doubt. Moreover, I am not looked on in 
those parts, with an hateful or an envious eye, 
and Sbarbuto respebts those who are popu* 
lar«— whatever be the reason, I thank him. I 
must have been frequently within his reach ; . 
but it matters little. He would have used me 
well; and I would gladly pay the ratisom for 
the hcHiour of his acquaintance and the insigfai 
into his ways,' which some hours(* captivity 
would irfferd me.*" 
/^« Stery oot io his taste;" said Sir £dward,^ 
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^-V l^ feed HO' dto^' "ii^tMetrer 't6' ei^oy ifre^ 

1088 the honaar of TMisomng tnys^ at tKe 
f)rice of a thousand ^rotwtis, ^i»h ^as th« stim 
•iheee fellows \v«iited.^: 

The Baronet here depaited^ no donbt* 16 
spread forth anKmgst^ the tongties of Home 
|he adventure that had befhUen him, lrhk}i be 
found so difficult to aocoant fdity although no 
doubt every Italian to jwhom he rebted k, ioMi- 
gtned acausefbr vbat falid'bappeiied^-^certainfy 
not altogether thet^ith^ but nearer to it than 
;«ny of Sir £dwanl'Dev0iish'*soeD}ectures. 

The diak^ie that»fi>llokied b9faffQen Adekdde 
and the Prince of Momiktifktmt ^kt^^tuijkxkkti 
was determined to probe to the utmost the- 
extent and means of information evidently pes* 
lessed by Lady Devenish) was sharp and poig- 
nant. She on her part having sufficiently tor* 
tured Elstane, and satisfied herself that he 
winced beneath her aHunons, and consequently 
acknowledged the truth of their foundations, 



;^ugbtrath^ aa o]^pottunity4d k^ep he^ l^^ly 
naade prom^i imd tp ^^uarr^el with fine PmmL 
MoQte Leone h<ld i>@ver be^ flo baited-»4i^ 
Mi kmaXed ia the ejntreffle — the tilusion, the 
malice^the wish to hurt and to break with 
him, evident in the cooduic^ of Addaide, awoke 
all the dormant bitterness of his souL He 
could not draw {xom, her any clue> by which he 
ix>uld judge of how she had gained the infoir- 
inaticm whieh she poesesaed And his lately 
awakened pmmn wias tumitig, as it had hekm 
been conv^rted» intd the gall of hatred. He 
smothered resentment^ hdwever, and coymag 
Wdi an easy ' smile hid internal agitattionf 
<6okkAreaf Lady?Deval&bV ^ 






CHAP. IX, 

It was a' beMidfid premsture erening^ of 
ipring. The southern wind blew mildly, though 
not the Sirocco, up the beautiful and extendve 
Talley, that beginning from die Campngnay ttf- 
minates in the distant Algidus^ and separates the 
. ^moontmns of Fraseati and Albano from those 
of TiToli and Palestnna. On the sidea of the 
latter range, as well as upon more than half the 
Yalley, the declining smi shed its rays, which 
meUowed and deepened in o^our as they de- 
creased in heat and wanned the landscape to ' 
the eye, whilst to the other senses, evening 
began to feel sensibly mare chill. 
At whatever hour or season visited^ tbk broad 
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YlEde uniyersally presents to theviutor a jdeo- 
sant contrast with the desert champagne, boati 
which it retires. Fertile, irrigated, covered with 
olive plantations, vineyards, farms, and fields dT 
com ; the dwellings of the cultivators, however, 
are too scattered or too far in the valley, owing 
to its unwholesomeness in summer, to break 
the solitude. At once fertile and unhealthy — 
favourable to vegetation,' but pestUential to 
man — it offers the aq)ect both of comfort and 
dreariness — of all the luxuriance of the ricl^tt 
sml, contrasted with the mephitic atmosphere 
of dei^ thence arising, aiid evinced by the scrtt* 
pulous cauticm with which even the poor la^ 
boiuer shuns to place his cabin within its influ- 
ence. Some few days in the vintage harvest, in 
seed time, and at those few other periods of the 
year, in whidi the almost spontaneous fertility 
of the southern soil, demands to be aided by 
man^s hands, the valley resounds at once with 
labour and festivity, that here always accompany 
eftdi other, and the ceremoniea at least, oC old 
r 3 



Bacchus's woFshipare goB^e-tbr^i^h^dElAKm^ 
tbe diyimty of the god -be exximu Witbthe ^gir- 
oeption of these periods, the valley istundiblweb^ 
^1, its sectary tranquUlUy of producUop^ except 
i^hen, perchance, a nioimted keeper of oxen 
driyes forth at bis spear^s point, bis herd to th^ 
Campagna, or brings them back at the appiroach 
of heat, from that parched herbage, to more 
fresh and wholesoQie pasture. 

At present, however, there prevailed a bustle 
in the valley quite unusuaL There were " hur- 
rying to and fro," women and families, with all 
their household jM*operty, borne on carateUe^ 
retreating ; armed peasantry on the other hand 
advancing, though timorously ; the glistening of 
bayonets even was visible amongst these peaceful 
glades, — a strange and unusual circumstance of 
late years, in the realms of the church. The 
troops, however, for this was no other than the 
army of his holiness on foot, seemed rather un* 
decided as to the point they were to arrive at. 
They moved in large bodies to one place, then 



tftanol^F; "Siring and AottiSing^ a'mode tjf wa^ 
Itare, by which'they sought -td' alarm atifd ^tth^ 
Jaway tii« e&emy. '^ 

Tbis enemy was no other than Sbarbato aalcl 
hk band, which had beenencainped amongst th^ 
Frascati hill for several days previous. They 
had there committed several audacious acts, and 
amongst others, had dispatched a message to 
Rome, threatening to sack the city, unless their 
arrear was paid, and unless one of their gang, 
^diom they averred to be detained iat Rome, was 
set free. The Romah government would 
willingly have complied with both the requests 
oi Sbarbuto, if it had either of the objects re- 
quired to be restored ; but money they had 
none, and as to any prisoner, or deserter from 
Sbarbuto's gang, it knew of none such, A car- 
dinal, however, with a body of troops, it was 
thought necessary to dispatch towards the bri- 
gands, in order to bring them to reason. 

As soon as arrived at the scene of depreda- 
tion, the cardinal commandant dispatched his 
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.Ugbt tro0|i0 in all d]r€!Otion% each witk a copy 
pf an addreaa from bSm to those erring sonsof the 
chord), the robbers and sssasdins aforesaid, to roN. 
pair to bim without fear or scruple immediately, 
for money, absolution, excuses and advice, for 
such were the arms and vengeance that he had 
brought forth against them. The robb^?, 
however, cm hearing that a cardinal was amongst 
the tnx^ thought a^inst them, feared to fire 
a shot in the direction of so sacred a personage ; 
their known and immaculate devotion forbade. 
So that, first murdering some half dozen captives 
^t remained unransomed upon their hands, the 
conscientious comittva lit up their fires high on 
the points eastward of Frascati, and secretly 
withdrew across the valley to the opposite 
heights. The cardinal in vain endeavoured to 
reach, or convey his message to them : no envoy 
could be found of sufficient boldness, and even 
some malefactors employed to deliver it, made 
their escape, rather than earn a farther reward 
by venturing into the clutches of Sbarbuto. 



^us it was, that whilst the efforts of the 
eardhial'9 Mlowen were 4ireeted towarda thef 
Albano bilk, the gsng were quietly encamped 
upon the ridge behind them, regarding, througU 
their ghm, to their great amusement, the evo* 
lotions and cautious advances of the cardinaPs 
party in the Tale below, and up the mountains 
opposite. The immediate gang consisted of about 
thirty men ; the rest, which altogether might 
count an hundred, being dispersed, encamped in 
tens and twelves laterally, in different farms, or 
convenient lurking places on the hills. In the 
midst of the principal knot, or head quarters, as it 
might be called of the gang, stood the redoubt- 
able chief, Sbarbuto himself, silent, now lost in 
his reflections, and now regarding the motions of 
the cardinal and his men. He was of the 
middling, or rather low stature, which, so pecu- 
liar and commanding was his aspect, formed a 
contrast with his gigantic followers to his ad- 
vantage. Swarthy, muscular, though less so 



lid s»jMm^ 

tfito hi» ooBivnie^ tiib' chief #Iib pti^i^Apilfy 
diatit^umhed fi-onif-them bjr the 'absence df mjr 
beard, so unusual a want in the south ; so 4biil 
bis. was- not only, bUb Anosto says, 

« Paliyo il visa oltce a dover barbu W 

but even the dover barbuto^ or chin, wa3 as 
pale, though embrowned, as the upper part of 
his visage. Hence was the name under which^ 
he passed, Sbarbuto, the beardless ; and which, 
at first, no doubt, a term of reproach, he had 
converted by his exploits into one of might and 
terror. 

" Comrades,'' cried Sbarbuto, " shall we 
carry off this red-shanks to the mountains ? By 
the body of all saints, what a ransom he would., 
pay!" 

" Un cardinale H cried more than one of his 
followers, in reverential horror. And the chief 
instantly yielded to the superstitious feelings 
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^ BQt ^eem^ Initis^ ki ih^ feasts to shMe 

^^ If you dare not get rid of biniv or> turn 
him to gain, whj provoke bim hither ?" de- 
manded die diief . vehementlj. *^ Diavolo r 

" ^ra Jntonia^*' said a kind ofl lieutenant, 
exculpating himsdf;^ *• it was Antonia sent the 
message to Rome, and in pur despite. It is the 
woman that works us harm always." 

" Taci^ said the chief, " peace. Six 
of you follow me. If the boar shows not 
combat, there is no end of the baying. Follow 
me."" 

Sbarbuto with this fixed number of his 
gang, descended rapidly from the eminence, 
which his little camp occupied, taking advan-» 
tage of every projecting brow to screen them 
from being observed from the valley below, till 
having reached the olive groves, his future 
course was concealed sufficiently^ without re- 



lUw « CBimiouti geneml, : lode^i snaeranidfcL hfi. 
Uft^pnlalac iitufi^ mi the rear of kie litjtk JBWfV 
fttitbM i^i&Knred, as he tttppcwtd, fcom the tari- 
gancte, but in reaiityi^te withui thedbr readi, and 
unguaided, as be had- dispatched all his :trQDpB 
to the heights of die Frascati bills. Whilst 
the mihtary operations, which he had orderal, 
were executing, his Highness thought the inter-* 
val coilvenient for taking repose, and he had 
retired accordingly to a comfortable farm-house 
in the middle of the TaUey, inhabited at this 
season of the year, where he intended to pass 
the night; as iuucb to give an idea of his 
activity and sufferance of hardship to his court, 
as with the hope of thereby conquering or re- 
ducing Sbarbuto. 

Scarcely, however, liad the worthy Cardinal 
seated himself, and began to utter in tran- 
quillity his conjectures respecting Sbarbuto, 
when that dreaded rrfbber himself, with his fe#, 



ITS 

iM wdtt aiTBwd «mI jmnbta compH^imiiy.mdq 
Us appoanuioe ia the afoewod faim4i0iit«« 
The Biu0quet8 <^ hk atteDdai^ weie iflun^* 
diateljr pointed upon the fanddkd groiqp of the 
orriinali sviite^ whilit Sbarbuto» €rst fttoqpns 
to kiss his Eminence's hand devoutly, ordar^ 
his secretary, and some other of his ctdei offi- 
cers, to mo¥e doorwar ds upon a forced march 
to the moantfdfis* If they uttered a iford, 
diey were threatened with death. The cardinal 
protested loudly, but indemnity to himself trcm 
harm, was all the robber would grant him, and 
tlmt more from r^ard to the feelings of hk fed- 
lowers, than to any reverenoe that he felt him* 
self. . 

^ Is this the way in which you treat a prince^ 
c^ the diurch ?^ said his Emmence. 

<^ The church promked us tribute,^ said the 
robber, ^^and it sends soldiers, with your Emi- 
li&ace at thdr head, to pay us. We will hare 
our aneurs,^ or these gendemen^i i 



' ^I»S iboiejf«el9 then/* ^Uo* 4lto oaisdHiiA $ 
<^ h^re «Fe ilie ^fre8r$ decMeld^) fa^ut t|ot ^ 
tiibute/iito^k me, ii» thoa hasiraidfit in^|>lr>u% 
Md'dfebi^nm^ably jmmeA it, but as alms 1!^ th0 
needy, and protection for the weak. On 4h99e 
oondition8, I am commissioned to deliver it to 
Sbarbuto." 

** We are dutiful sons of the chmch," said 
the robber, ** and will do its bidding. AH 
Romans shall pass freely over the Apennines 
for six months hence. As to the forestieri — ** 

" We recommend them to your mercy. But 
a tithe of the revenue raised upon them, is ex- 
pected by the friends and relations of Sbar- 
buto,^ added the cardinal in an under tone. 

*• As we are paid, so will we pay," and a 
conversation of some length, and concealed 
intelli^bility, took place between the church and 
the mountain great man. Sbarbuto at length 
ledred, leaving the suite of bis Eminence free. 
The troops marched back to Home firom a 



amqii^ aft^r di« fosVum ickf di6 Letter Bdijilre, 
kid the |mpal «ietroj[k)ite was relieved ^ttotA 
!}ie fbar ^ Sbarbuto^ ffid allow^d^ to con* 
je^ttt7fe hoir so desirable an object bad been 
f^ffiMlt6d» 



CHAPTER X. 



The next day the brigand army, having di* 
Tided amongst them the sup|die6 brought by 
their antagonist, the Cardinal, marched towards, 
the far Abruzzo, and for the time took up their 
station near Rieti, from thence foraging the high 
road from Perugia through Temi to Rome, 
sparing the natives, however, according to their 
late agreement. A considerable detachment of 
them had been dispatched in consequence of 
the late truce to Puglia, that they might live and 
gather contributions through that fiat and fertile 
regkm, which intervenes between the Adriatic 
and the Apennines. Sbarbuto alone amongst 



llle chiefs, widi a stout band of tome tUitj 
cobbers^ hovared in die above naghbourhood. ' 
Some expedition bad occupied this small 
band during the day ; fItHr at night they all lay 
in profound slumbers, jMrotected solely by the 
watch of a female. On the bare summit of a 
hill they had chosen ihrnr nesting place, regard- 
ing security more than sbelter> stretched in 
slumber all of them, with not a canopy between 
them and the twinkling stars. Against the 
trunk of a torn and ragged chesnut reclined the 
chief, in slumbers also, at a reverential distance 
from whom lay the circupajaoent troop. Antonia 
watched, cast her regards from time to time 
down the steep brow^ on the summit of which 
was the camp, and listened to every rumour that 
ascended from the plain below. All was still. 
She then resumed her pla^ on the low and 
pepdant branch of the chesnut, against which 
Sbarbuto reclined, and it seemed that his saf<^ 
firas more particularly, a car^to her, than iJNat 
of his followers. vi - 



; ..A;fh9rMy iunbei^jTiBfiiiibal and. nti^^tUe 

band, till the break of day-light. He > A wAl?, 
wad muttered >iiMoha;ttiitf 3^ aa^ if m ddy%t vhere 
he was or how atuated; the stan s^ove Mis- 
called him to the cognizance ct Wd hani ^d'ex- 
fpoaed couch, and die 7oice of Antonia by his 
{odet aroused him effectually. 
, -*^ Has Pktpo airivedr' demanded the robber 
,qtief., ,. ' ' ' ■ ' 

^* I know not," replied Antonia, in a vok» 
^[^oq^fof themildttt' ^ , . . / 

. /f. HJQW. I9^^> wench? altars tmd stm ti$tee 
4uiiei^.y<Hir.ill^teinpcr. , Has walotig made yoU 
.j^et^?i glefip. ni .walkandwaiibj^'ahdas 
.bet ros^i^Si^iarbuto Juta^ the mai^te flhdlA ai^biiiAl 

'< I want no sleep, Giiilio^'' rejoiUedlb^ Maid^ ; 
<f^^^J[ 4i4» 3^<>tt kiMvw too weQ'^how tii (iiiir the 

,; ..f< .;^4tbt(wbiil itikinrinwB 4ia^ ^^^ <l«ii^ )b 
DOW, Antonia?^ 



if#re.v<»«'' . ^ / :- ■ ^ ' >' ' • '" ' - ■ 

, ,.* ^f ^MSlhslJ^^ Bielbro 00 kia te^and ^ 4ci» witfi 

"I toon^ it/ 

« *Ti* J*9]t difficult tP guees; he seeii n^h«t 
Zingaro's pocket is best toaed with-^orown^. 
Are you jafitlcMS^ wench, tkm I ^mild give my 
mind to the means of supplying you'^h 
fipery?'' ^ 

Antonia looked down upoA ^her gatments^ 

ingoe q^. the richest, by tray of attswer *to the 

jo^mlar retpiokfi.rf the nibber^ a»d jeized the 

rj^oid^n (coUar^irbuBd her neck, As if sbe^fbuTd 

bftF^ J(¥m it lb«R het^aad seast it awaf. But 

the aim of Sbaributo prevented, and he eitdcsa*' 

n^^'My ^ngdteelice has moored jtoiif:tetaiper» 
Antonia; my plans demanded it, giir}.' '¥^g^; 
^ %]| qo j»0D^ aofUTii ri M on t& liiH* 



i^fi^'ttd^Mvc^'wUb t» lee the pillttiitHi 

^ ^< 93% iinHi jDU ^uk ivery pfaM nMk ^ 
^«riM JbfcUbfr #r ^*^r«>^ Wasry of the U^ 
^yau «eek the phdn>, .wcury dT di»- pbijD^ the 
^IhUb. And the <M0 iActuiii thi^ wdtamm 
mid awaits j0a htre» fs not inord priced 
by yoU) than th^ fake; and beartleM gaiety 
^iMdi you eii}oy in the larowded dty^"^ 

*^ It is> it is ; believe me, I love yo\i» and you 
tttoe, AAtonia^ but I have other thou^ts and 
fvojecta beywid affe^ioa, auMl muit attend to 
dtaaa. You- iaiu$. be contaiit^ g^l^ with the 
Ihw homB that^ tiie man asd Ae robber out be» 
«U>w in tnfling%" 

.^^Wich cne^ Ibud woid I vwiM bt^ocWent 
iirmciiilbi, <rHiitto> ill thi>m^yoiir mkid iwns 
bent on enterprise. But U iaMt «(»» You 0^ 
AnOgedt The ^gaur oC your Ik^oe aoul it 
goD^ and that ooiiteaip^ of fdl, fat wbieh I first 
lG««d yon, and i ^ h i gb thM wa9 a« aative» fieicey 



Itl 



%» v fe> liii fci g fMUMiiy m mm'mmmknf, to \ 
puringfitftof q[>keii,ilid i u f t»i»wiiig hoittt wt 
Mrri^efti }tt%iiot. You mr^ iveMtd feim tfak 
itetiVe Itfe of during, tb«t you towed to U^^om 
tver, moA iMve beoome ^agidtt f^ mexn being «f 
:towi»| and tevelry «nd gaie^, uliidi you Otoe 
despsed, airi which I do stil), Ghilio.^ 

*• Antonia, you were a robber^t daughter/' 

*^ He was BoUe l» thycidf^ Giulio, and choie 
a free life.'' 

' *^ I upbraid not the ch<»oe, sitioe it has be^i 
mine. But cutting tbroilits and {nD^ses, think 
you, girl, it is a foHowing krg^ and noble 
enough to content a sf^iit such as you have 
known mine." 

« It should more content auch, I think, than 
ehatteritig in salo^M» and g^iimii^ night tft^ 
i%ht to patlM;ed (tuee^'^ 

<^ Yes ; but if m thwse saloons^ amongst those 
worthless crowds^ aml^ion Is best to be pta^ 
sued^ friends^ made, pfaMi matmred, a^d fimoda- 
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tioof kid fcr moae noble eflt^rprize^ the life 
must h6 aubokted to.*' 

** But wh*t pbn Giulio^ what enterprise ?" 

<< A wonhj one, to free on enslaved people.'' 

*^ And Uye to rob them after «"" 

^' Oh, no ! to live amongst them theti, were - 
not they 60 despicable.'^ 

Antonia fehook her head. 

'* What saj you then to beodnii^ a queen — 
AhtoniaT' 

** Am I not one on these hills ? ' 

*' Yes, a rude one." 

** And a less rude one I would not be— to be 
in adiks and gold, and to be mocked and wor- 
shipped, whispered an hundred difi^ent di»- 
tri»cdng things to, have no friend, not even 
thee, Giulio, and to be surrounded with cold, 
civil, smiling faces, Uke the strange crowds we 
see in dreams, — ^no, Giulio, I am happier here.*' 
" Did y(m not swear to foltow me throu^ 
all tiEite, through all reverses P"^ 
• ** I did, and will.'' 



<^ ga|ipQ«e (^ throne ihm a mvctsA, ^/ftrriMt 
mbfortime, and be cotttentid |i^ a^^sAdiiibrHif 
•ake.'', ,. , .,,.,.;. 

^^ButdoyoKLcbreMm Sbarlmto, t^ taSt diinr 
of thrones?^' * - 

^ Hoy in truths I wake, Antonia^ and think 
iXk projects to be Fealtzed fay waking OMPL** 

^^ And how, — where is this kingdom #*^ 

^^ 'Tis not to be whiq^ered e^en on Ibe s«im« 
mit of the Apennines, not to thee Antonia. 
Kest contented that I follow a worthy enter-^ 
(N:ize, and in neglecting thee have but laid 
the founcjalion for our fixture eminence.'^ 

Antonia remmned still incFedulou# a^ di»- 
aatisfied, but Sbarbuto had aflSsrdeil her ait least 
some oth^ thoughts to share her miitd with the 
jealous suspicions that before filled it. 

Day began to glimmer o'er the hills^ The 
robbers started from their slumb^, ^nd a few 
set off in quest of provender fcNT the band'*s 
morning repast. Antonia, who^ had waked 
during the night, sunk to repos^ in 8bail)uto's 
G 8 
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plaoe beneath the cberaut, whilst the chief 
■eated alone upon the UAj btow^ meditated 
future pUuis, and seemed to await the arrival 
of some one, whose tidings were to direct and 
settle his resolves. 

With the foraging band who brought back a 
goat/ some wine, cheese and bread, Pietro, 
the expected emissary, returned. He commu- 
nicated to the chief all that he had gathered 
ot^fibm^i' and his report seemed of the most 
Vekoolie kind to Sbarbuto, whose eye and 
^cHint^n^oe kindled up with pleasure on hear* 
iiig faSd follower's account. After some few mi- 
lUltei^'^T^deration, he issued orders for the in- 
Wt)t miurch of his band, and in an hour's time 
no s^ appeared upon the eminence of the 
nightly bivouac of the rcibbers. 






CHAPTER XI. 



Sixes the time that Sbarbuto had fdieved 
Rome from its terrors, and the depiHture of 
the Prince of Monte Leone had shorn the 
city of much of its gaiety and interest, the 
foreigners resident there had begun to take ad^ 
vantage of the fine, and as yet comparatively codf 
days of spring, to visit those beautiful scenes and 
objects, scattered^ through the country, which 
it was the mode to see. Amongst the rest. Lady 
Devenish, her husband, with some other of their 
compatriots, set forth from Rome to the cas- 
cade of Temi. A little before noo% they 
arrived at the town of that name, and readvecf 



to awttit' the e^f^ng ere they repaired to the 
WaterfaH. 

No Mtimdon can be more romaatie or 
picturesque than that of the town of Temi 
amongi^t the interminable oUve groves, that 
form almost the only producticm of these val- 
lies. High above it to the eastward rises a 
ridge of krfty hills, or rather hill, for their 
outline is continued and unbroken by any in- 
tersecting vale- Behind this ridge, of which 
•the long summit is crowned with pines, ex- 
.tends a rich country^ level almost, and of equal 
.height ^i^itb the hills that bound it, juul look down 
on Temi^'ibrmii^a. kind of table land, stretch- 
ed h^ dbove the successicm of gorges through 
which win^s the road to B^Hne. In Uns high 
.land^ a lak^ had been formed of the waters 
.that found no exit to the vales below, through 
.the unbroken rai^ that fbrmed ita boundary. 
The ancient Bomans, 'm order to drain the 
lake, cot through those hills, and c^p^ned a 
paasage ^r ^ trate^ to pour into the vale 



SBAftBCTOU 1ST 

Off Term. 1%U8 was the fiaert catanel in 
Europe, earved out by the hand of man, not of 
nature, and 'tis singular enough, that that ot 
Tivoli too, ta artificial. 

If. we add to the effects of UiiaimpetiiDiia 
forrent on the yale below, the consideration that 
the soil is altogether Toleanic, tom» shattered, 
gaping here, and mangled there, bm idea may ' 
be f(»ined of the chaos produced by the rolling 
down of so tremendous a body of water for 
seven or eight hundred feet. Every year the 
fertile torrent forces itself a new passage, and 
rolls down its bed the fragments that it has dis- 
placed. Thus it has created a scene of ruin 
that befits it, and which adds materially to the 
^ect produced on the beholder, by the pre- 
cipitated mass of waters, and its itecompanying 
thunder. 

From the town of Terni to the waterfall, the 
Toad ascends the ridge of hills described, fol- 
lowing the vale, in the bottom of whidi sweeps 
the torrent, still foaming and agitated aftar its 



< m ^ nr r*Aii^> Ate u the^dMfiiiingMnlxgitt 

bearing Lady Derenish and her party. aloR^ 
4rove.: ;Tbea^ viskon wme andiaBtad with * 
IpoC aokicalebraled; aod iwaUe to beh^ fbm 
Cliandr until tbey apfiroiobed yery near to it^ 
tb^ appeased thdr impatieiice l^ admiring tba 
ferdfe valley, the village m> beaudfkilly Mtuatt 
^ <m * rocky kle or eminenoe, between two 
branches of the stream, and Ae poble paosf 
pect) that as ihey ascefided cupeled io ibeit 
Tiew, Of er <me of the most picttiresqtte regteoMt 
oftheg^obe. 

Tbey were sooa obliged to ali^t, and be 
conducted on foot to the difkr^it points fromv 
whence the fall was vis3>Ie. The way lay 
tlvoiigh vineyards and brakes^ and 90 great 
was the impatience of the party, and the diffiar«^' 
eiit spots whttEice the fall was. to he se^ . so 
munerens and apart, that tbey soon became 
ac at t e red, some remaining abov^ to > view ^' 
river precspitating itself ftom oa U|^ oAhem 



fiAmof ^ ^tMg^ rf the placet Md *•»«»* 
tin tivee^^wich StS^bOi^/lbe Ron^ d^dtoeM? 
die«ied tbemselTeB exempt from any peri! of' 
the kifid. What tbtti trasthe iwirpri* and 
<«tti««rtalian rf LadjrDevenish, and the few 
that were with her, on finding themd^ifts ftnr^ 
rc^ind^ suddenly by « gatig' of eight or ten 
teigMKfe. Beiistaiwe wte impotedW^^^ wftfrthete 
ih^e yrsB bnt one i»aleconi|)ani<MJ, and he un- 
ana^, and the pcAnted weapons bf the rdbbers 
£ar6ad tt ety §ot boA. jn a Vety few ^ecoirffe 
the ci^tivii^wil^fedrne l)y iJiebrigan*^^*^ 
^mMme^rti^.cifpinr^i tmr -the 'ridge dP 
fa^ knd tkat lottkte dfei^ npoti T^trR. .^Idfiig^* 
<if itlMifa^ (gboA- i«M^d %: ^Bdwatd'tdtd!lk^^ 

G S 
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rc»t oP th^ party. What wai to be dofae ? The 
Bajfonet iei*" to Terni, but long before my 
BiiiBcient band of soldiery could be got under 
iwtnf and ready to march, the captives were far 
beyond the reach of rescue. 

As soon as the brigands had conveyed their 
priscHiers beyond the immediate vicinity of the 
cascade, rough litters were prepared for A^ 
laide and ha* companions, and thus for the rest 
of the day they were borne rapidly through 
the wild passes and barren mountains of the 
A bruzzo. At night, when the brigands stopped, 
the other prisoners were ordered to write for 
ransom ; to Adelaide alone no such request was 
directed ; and this exception respecting her 
filled her with terror, and led her to suspect 
that some dreadful fate was reserved for her. 
She begged to be allowed to dispatch also a 
message for ransom ; but she was answered thai 
being the chief of the party, and a lady of con- 
sequence, her ransom was a serious considera- 
lion, that qould neither be determined on, nor 
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^thered in 00 short a \koe. She was informed 
at the same time, that whilst her oompanioos 
w&re to wait at the f^ce wh^e they at present 
were, for the success of their appeals to their 
friends, and endeavours for freedom, she, as 
the more important personage taken, was to be 
conveyed to the head-quarters of the band in 
Puglia. At the idea of being separated from 
her friends, hear countrywomen, and aban- 
doned alone to the guard of these mountain 
ruffians, Adelaide gave herself up as lost. She 
begged of them in her distraction, to kill her 
at once, or else allow her the same chance of 
freedom with the other prisoners. But the 
bandits were inexorable, and deaf to both re- 
quests ; yet contrary to the usual haUts of the 
ruffians, their demeanour was courteous, and 
even submissive; and were it not for all the 
horrors she had heard respecting these men, 
Jjady Devenish could have discovered in their 
demeanour towards her little cause of fear. 
After a night of dreary terrcHS, for fatigue 



t!» proceed ufxon ber journey^ Her eompa^ 
MiHia took h^ve of her ias one whom Aey weie 
nev^ to see meite, 90 notucb were each im^ 
paresaed >ritk their individiul fears. Lady Deve- 
msh with a presentiment searoe less fearful^ 
re'4x>imneiiced her j<:nimey, borne upon a sure 
footed mule, whiljst her escort walked by her side. 
Their route lay throu^ the wildest regions of 
the Apennines, wilder at least than she had 
eivex trayersed. Not a village iq[}peared upon 
their trade, not a sign of cultivaticm, and the 
few sb^herds <^ those loflv ajsd desert regiom 
knew too well the martial %ares and gaudy 
uniform of t^e ba^d not to retire at their 
approach. At first horror-^uck, Adelaide 
wi^s at length weary of the savage monotony 
of these moiintain-scienes, and she internally re- 
joiced that her promised place of rest was to^ 
be in Fuj^^a or on its borders, which she had 
always heard described as a flat and peopled 
countxy. 



m 

" Fiom>4he afampt ami ^eurykigreblitiiiec^^tt^ 

of the v^leys^ Adelaidd^ifldlKmn^ jtfi}^ 
Biont concerning the €tireotionthejr wei« pursmtigl 
Indeed for a hng tame die did Aoe doubt iM 
truth of the 'mtciimisMm the held received^ at 
to Fuglia's bemg their place of destinatiofifi 
but although little skilled in the movementfl df 
the heavenly bodies^ rfie eould not ftul to re- 
park at length, that accbrdhig to tfie visible 
course* of the sun, it cotild not be eastward, 
much less south eastward) th&t they l^ere jour- 
Deying*, Toward 'the dose of day, the sun 
was de<^ing bofbre them, rather to die lef^ 
and the thought sCrutok Lady Devenish sud- 
denly, that their st^' were returning in the 
very same direction whence they had set fordi 
the day befi»e. She gave utterande to her sili 
pidmis, at once guilde^ly and loudly ; and w^ 
answered by a mocking lau^ frdm the bandits, 
who asked her if she thought a bird^s road prail 
ticable in the Apennines. For the present t£id 
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dative sUenced her fean, and awaited further 
projpress ia the journey to overturn or corro- 
borate her auspiciona. 

Darkness came at length, to interfere with 
her observations. To its verge, however, 
Adelaide was certain of not having yet quitted 
the mountain regions, and the lofty heighta 
around, viable even in night, as they inter-* 
rupted the stars from her view, told the same 
conclusion. Fuglia must have been mentioned, 
thought Adelaide, in the hearing of my com-- 
panions, in order to misinform them and mm* 
lead pur&uit. We must by this time, and in 
this direction, be re-approaching the Roman ter» 
ritories— to what end or purpose. Heaven knows ! 

Such were the reflections of Adelaide, when 
they were interrupted by a general halt of the 
party, and the departure of one or two in ad- 
vance. Though gloomy, the night was not 
altogether so dark as it had at first fallen; 
and at present Adelaide, as she gazed eagerly 
on the sombre vacancy before her, was enabled 
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'to descry at no great distance, an edifice of oon- 
'mderable extent. Its outline bespoke it a castle ; 
it stood too upon some height, separated from 
where the party halted by some chasm, from 
which the noise of rushing waters arose to scare 
the unbroken stillness of the night. By dint of 
gazing upon the darkness before her, Adelaide 
gained the power of descrying more, and she 
AX)uld plainly mark the entramse of the castle 
facing a bridge, no upraised one, but of pon- 
derous masonry, thrown over the chasm. There 
too a little cluster of houses, amounting to a 
village, seemed gathered; and Adelaide re- 
marked with joy, that their habitations formed 
a little street through which they must pass in 
order to enter the strong abode before her. 
Even that slight chance of aid afforded her a 
gUmmer of hope. 

In this she was disappointed ; for upon 
the return of one of those who had been sent 
forward, the gang turned from the road, and 
descended the steep ravine, causing Adelaide 
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to dismount, and bearing her themnelYes down 
the precipitous bank. To cross the torrent 
below seemed a feat of peril even in the open 
day, but the passage was performed bj the 
party here, with ease, as by persons accustomed 
to it Lady Devenish was borne over by her 
conductors in safety, up the steep opposite 
bank ; and in a few nonients an open postern 
of the castle received and closed upon the 
cap^ i^littd# and her escort. 



-Si- JviAa 



GHAP. XII. 

PoA Ihe space of a di^, Adelaide wai aban^ 
dcmed to her oonjectiires or suspense. No one 
appeared frcmi whom she could extract a word* 
Yet she was splendidly lodged, courteoudj 
treated, and could not help compaiing her cap-, 
tivity to that of Fekuah in Rasselas ; all she 
hq)ed was, that the termination of her's might 
be as happy. She had been led to expect a 
yisit from the chief of the band ;. add what she 
at first dreaded, she at length begjem to widi. 
for, 

Sbarbuto almiptly entered her apartment da 
the second day. At the first glance, Ladj 
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Detenkh was astcmished at his total want of the 
ferocity which she had depicted in so daring 
a leader. Hts manner was courteous and 
elegant— his features even resembled those of 
one whom she had known, and once admired. 
But the tone of his voice, in his coarse Italian 
dialect> or broken French, was altogether differ- 
ent from any she had ever heard. Lady 
Devenish lost no time in questioning him re- 
spectmg her ransom— whether any steps had been 
taken, or emissaries sent to procure it^ and why 
she was unhappily distinguished from her com- 
panions in misfortune, and not allowed to attain 
liberation with them. 

The robber replied to her demands in excuses 
and reasons, similar to those offered by the 
guard that had brought her hither, but, at the 
tame time, in such a careless tone, as implied his^ 
little anxiety as to how far such pretexts imposed 
upon her. This light way of treating what was 
of such fearful importance to Adelaide, filled 
^ the thoughts of the captive with anxiety and 



lerror. She be|;g^ to be allowed barself to 
dispatch a peasant with a letter to her huylwid \ 
but SbarbutQ replied^ that noiie but bis own 
knmediate followers could be allowed witbio 
the precincts of the castle. 
^< What castle ?" demanded I^ady Deyenish. 

"How called?" 

^^ The name imports not,^ said the robber. 

" It af^>ears to me strange^" said Adelaide 
boldly ; " that so noble an ediOce as this should 
be allowed to remain in the open possession of 
^uch as thou art, 6ir» ^itb all deference to your 
power and dignity.'* 

"AnditisiuPuglia?^ 

" I said not so." 

" Your comrades infiurmed me, that thither 
our journey was bent ; but thb mountainous 
country does not answ^ the idea of that region, 
^hich descriptions have led me to form." 

The robber smiled. 

Lady Devcniab, whose eyes had been long 
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iiiniQ^t% %xei VMi hh, flung hcndf abrtiptly 

^ I kttdw yoo, Eltftane^'* cried she, *♦ t M 
Ml jTonr powa^. Be mercdfiil, and return me to 
fliy friends.^ 

^« Of lAii%*' said the Prince of Monte Ledne, 
for Sbarbuto was no other, raising up Lady 
Devenisb, << we will talk hereafter. At the 
present it is su^eient, that Adelaide Devenishi 
and De Renai, knows into whose power she has 
£dlen. Let her think what oause hath Elstana 
t6 be kind or cruel.'' 

So saying, the robber prince closed the door 
of the apartment after him, as he departed^ 
leaving his captive to a new train of reflections 
and fears, which he knew hi& fM'esenee would 
produce, and for which purpose he had made 
his appearance. 

Adelaide was more horror-stricken upon re- 
flection than she had even been at the first disco- 
very of so strange an identity. Every evil act 
;and sinister motive that die had ever heard attri- 



she remembered herself — his "viodictiye >l<tiiqEief^ 
' ^hich she Jif^ twer^i^: faiipe^ jofw<^t*iieiU 
agaipst ber^hw^ cftptHfe tQ<4 ii^vfl^)iff«liiQfli 
from her friends, no word of ranwom j^ ^ntitami^ 
b^iftokeherptainly m4^j«at ftolr^of gaij, hut erf 
y^D^geance. What th^t veageanee W9» -. ta fac^ 
was a|»pther dreadful oc^sideratioi^. El^Umehfld 
not feared' to let her dbepver his heipg the mam 
with Sbartmto; would he have revealed tl» 
graod secret of hi3 li& to any ione, whom hm 
had not destined to the silence of ^her. deatk 
or eternal ca|>tivityi One or oth^ seeased 
imminent, and Adelaide for the first time <9eD*- 
sured herself,, and gave way to a feeUng of isd* 
morse for fonner coquetry. 

From the hag that attended her, the eaptiv^ 
Adelaide could draw no consolation whatever ; 
th#^ 0^ woman regarded her; witk a look of^pe- 
cii4iai? .sternness randjmideroleiiee.' Ill will wm 
eyidep^t in- jbuVl her motions, and there was no 
r^ieif fron* tte, tytanni^ of hear gaoler, «t«ci i«p 
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^ tyt&palhy of an attendant, which old nv 
ooan^es iofortn tis frequently wag the cne. 
Adebtde m vaki endetvoured to discoTer the 
f^on in which she was, the name of the castle 
iHid village ; but she made no doubt in her own 
mind that both were thoae of Monte Leone. 
In vain d)e endeavoured to soften the aversion 
of her attendant for h&r; she even affected 
re^ct for the Madonnas and other sacred 
images that hung around the apartments, think'* 
ing, periiaps, that it was as an heretic that she 
attracted dislike instead of pity« But not even the 
affectation of devotion for her favourite saints 
could conciliate the old attendant, hting a smile 
iB her visage, or any thing like a willingness to 
receive and afford information to her ears and 
tcmgua 

Whilst L«ly Devenish was thus in that worst 
stage of terror — suspense — the Prince of Monte 
Leone was immarsed in dM>ughc, not more cer- 
tain, nor more tranquil. The resolution to 
^Hm and bear away Adelaide had been takeih 



in a homed mom^tit. Hts spkK bad warned 
him of the visit aboUt to be paid by the party 
to Term» and he gfaihped the ofqsortuaity at 
once, without giving himself time to lefleet upoft 
what his' ulterior treatment of her would be. 
To have the beii^ that first spurned him eom^ 
pletely in his poW^» was alone and m itself a 
gratification. 

If the thoughts oi Elstane bad vacillated be- 
tween his old affection iomI his long cherished 
revenge, in Rome, at the first sight of Adelaide, 
and in his subsequent coaverse with her, mudi 
more was his mind torn and divided at present 
between these conflicting sentim^ts. Her late 
eoaduct there to him previous to his departure, 
had certainly awakened all his former rancout\ 
at that time almost subsided ; and that ruicbur 
sdll endured, allayed however, somewhat, by 
beholding her in so helpless a condition, and 
appeased by its being now in his power to gra- 
tify it to the utmost In a fit of irres(dution h^ 
had visited Adelaide; and as he has frequently 



f pc w rf in the pretence of many as Sbarboto, 
wbo had ndt veoognbed bhn as the Prioee, yet 
luid not been d is co v ered, he was in hopesy that 
.neither might Adelaide discover the identi^. 

She had, however; and he, awareof the train 
.of terrors which the knowledge of being in his 
power would lead her mto, took the first draught 
of revenge, by abandoning her to those terrors, 
with a parting threat, calculated to incicase them. 
In those Adelaide spent the rest of that day, 
,and the night which closed it. Elstane made 
his appearance on the mcnrow. 

" For Grod's sake, my lord," said Lady 
Devenish, ** release me from suspense, and let 
me know to what fate your hatred destines 
me.'' 

« My hatred, Adelaide !" 

** You yesterday declared it. Sir ; and do not 
your actions bespeak it ?'' 

*' They do bespeak, indeed, an interest in 
your fate ^ but who can say, whether it be of 
love or hate.** 
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*^^ S«j ik)t:60)^-^]MryiBagr'faBii% ^ny diffeiMrft 

cpn^equ^jces.^' ^ . , ^ ^^ r .^ • . - 

you have so ioapi:udMK% sctffisred me to p4M- 
.8e»E^ and I will dqMirt fiom Italjr.'' 

^^ Impo«flibIei the thought is too hoxardoui. 
Hefe ypu must be coot^ott to abide for a wUie, 
iiv aeor^ and in saffety." 

.^VSafSe^ Hstane, wbil^ ycmr '{xres^t mild 
mood lasts ; but ask hmir l^nce may hmg o?er 
yoa tbe black bUe of your caiio(»*oii8 imd re- 
vengeful thoughts^ and— ^ 

^ Ves, my fickleness is well remarked ) but 
if the first burst, the extreme of my bitter 
thoughts, for which I have had good cause, 
Adelaide, produced to thee no detriment, future 
paroxysms will not. To have seen you too is 
to be disarmed. I cannot forget what pre- 
ceded all, — ^my love, my ^ early adoration of 
thee.'' 

VOL. III. H 
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^< Avoid these thoughts above all others, 
Elstane. They lead to the bitter consequences. 
They may lead even me to renew that conduct 
which has so galled you. Forget, and let me 
depart. You but excite yourself and me to 
suffering.'*' 

<^ Depart from hence you cannot, Adelaide. I 
had smne idea to communicate, but you seem 
high, harsh, and not prepared. You forget 
how and where you are. I leave you to another 
lught's meditation, and to-morrow I may find 
you in a temper more rational.'*' 

^* Elstane," said Lady Devenish, but the 
Prince had abruptly departed. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



The mind of Elstane was distracted between 
conflicting passions ; with the vague desire of 
gratifying all or either, he had grasped at the 
object of his interest, and that now within his 
power, he could not resolve which of those pas- 
inons he should allow to predominate, or to 
which of them he should render his fortunate 
captvure subservient. One moment the dcemon 
stirred within him ; his wrongs, his suflerings, 
the blight that his feelings had undergone, were 
present to his mind; and to gratify his hate 
to the uttermost was then his decinon. But 
how ? The revenge he desired to take was by 
moral punidunent, to torture or insult an^nemy 
H S 
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were not his ideas of rerenge, and he scarce 
saw any other kind than these in his power 
with respect to Adelmde, whose heart was not 
so linked to Sir Edward as to pine or break at 
the separation. Her captivity was of course to 
her a source of inconvenience, of terror, at least 
of ennui, but of any greater suffering it was 
not productive. None, even the most dia- 
bolical, can coolly obey the dictates of hate, 
and follow up projects of vengeance, unless the 
meanness of the feeling be somewhat redeemed 
by the power and manliness of the person hated, 
by the grandeur or refinement of the means 
employed. Elstane gnashed his teeth in impo- 
tent wrath ; the object that had stung him was 
but a woman, and his captive too, and he 
scorned every mode of retaliation that his re- 
sentment could devise. 

' Disappointed in one way of gratification, 
EUtane abandoned thoughts of revenge, and 
recurred to those tender feelings towards Adei. 
laide that had so oft sprung forth, and had 
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been as ofiten blighted. He cursed his unheroic 
fickleness, as he felt the feeling b^in to sway 
him ; but he was too much the child of those 
varying whims to oppose any one of them 
successfully. The past came over him. He 
thought of Adelaide in her ^arly loveliness, 
when he first beheld her ; and the knowledge 
that she was at present in bis power, disarmed 
his resentment for her ancient cruelty and 
slight. In a moment^s magnanimity he had 
resolved to forget, for^ve, and release her at 
once to the world again ; but she was possessed 
of his secret, and this was a circumstance that 
demanded consideration, and resolution less 
hasty. 

Whilst such fickle reflections held Elstane 
awake upon his pillow, thoughts of unmingled 
dread alone possessed Adelaide. She feared 
every thing from the fierce and revengeful 
temper of her old lover, and wa& * aware 
that her discovery of him must of itself 
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prcdong her captivity. Her mind was perhaps 
more painfully occupied than E]j(tane*s; his 
was distracted by irresolution, a necessity of 
d(»ng and determining something, and sleep 
was scared from him by such a state ; to her, 
on the contrary, oppressed with one feeling of 
terror, and knowing that all was useless save 
patience and hope, fatigue brought at length 
its refreshing opiate. She no longer was con- 
scious of the train of perspective suffering that 
still faintly gleamed upon her fancy, and the 
mcMrning beam shone through the lattice of her 
prison as she slept. 

Lady Devenish was suddenly roused by the 
entrance of a step into her apartment. She 
started up in terror. It was not that of Sbar- 
buto however, as her first waking fears conjec- 
tured, it was a female that entered — the same that 
had in a manner similarly secret and mysterious 
intruded upon her privacy in Rome. She was 
habited and armed precisely as she had been 
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then, and Lady Devenish instantly recognised 
her m^iacer^ who warned her to alenceby a 
fierce gesture. 

^^ Thus have you kept your promise, northern. 
Thus have you minded my threats,^ said An- 
tonia. 

'^ For having obeyed them too rigidly,** 
rqpUed Lady Devenish, ^' I am thus captured 
and imprisoned." 

^^ In veritay and he is attached to thee, then ?** 

^^ No, no, not attached,** cried the captive, 
recalling words that she thought might prove 
dangerous, " but piqued—" 

<< I understand ; and he is about to liberate 
and accept thy ransom.** 

^^ I fear not,** said Addaide. 

^^ Rise then,** cried Antonia, ^^ I will put you 
beyond his love or hate, and will myself answer 
his wrath,** added she, moved, and padng the 
apartment not as lightly as secrecy denuipded. 

Lady Devenish once more willingly obeyed 
the order of the fierce damsel, and habited her- 
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self for departure without affoT&ng Antonia 
any opportunity of again ur^g her» Antonia 
then led the way from the piison. They tra- 
versed staircases and corridores innumerable^ 
full of terror, and interest, and heart-beating — 
at least to Adelaide— until having arrived at the 
postern by which the captive lady had been 
formerly introduced, she and her conductor 
now made their exit by the same. To render 
Adelaide's escape certain, the brigande aided 
her to recross the torrent and surmount the 
steep fflde of the ravine beyond, and then re- , 
commending her to seek some cottage and the 
means of flight, with a tale of prudent secrecy, 
Antonia returned to the castle of Monte Leone* 
The Prince in the meantime arose after a late 
and troubled sleep to his uneasy state of inde- 
termination. After long internal combats of thift 
nature, and altanating from a strained, energetic 
mood of mind to a relaxed one, resolution 
generally subsides at least into the milder, as 
the wavering mind finds it easier to content it®lf 
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with this, than by exertion to watk itself up to 
the othar. So it was with Elstane ; each fit of 
bis misanthropy and s[deen became less and less 
powerful, while those intervening thoughts of 
tenderness, dissuasive of harshness and revenge, 
grew to have power and ascendancy. In this 
humour he resolved once more to visit his 
prisoner. 

The reader need not be infcnrnied that he 
found no Adelaide in the apartment, to which 
she had been consigned. Antonia was there in 
her stead, and Eistane's regards seeking Lady 
Devenish, met jthose of Antonia. 

^^ How is this, Antonia, where is' the pri- 
soner?'' 

" What prisoner?** 

** The Englishwoman.** 

^* Aye, your fwr countrywoman. You may 
- seek and not find her, Giulio.** 

" Do not trifle with me, girl. Thou durst 
not have set her free,*' 

" What durst I not do, Giulio, if I would ?** 
H 3 
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** Not this, womai)^ if you regarded Itfe.*^ 
^' I do not r^i^ard life more/^ said Antonia> 
with a firm though de^ voice, ,^^ and tberefcnre 
did it.'* 

Elstane paused a moment, looked sta-nly at 
her, who thus defied him. ^< For what purpose, 
my good girl, do you trifie with a man like me, 
— do I love jesting ?^ 

" If I trifle, you have taught me.*' 
** How, or with what ?" 
^< With all that is serious, dear, or vital ; 
hast thou not trifled, Giulio, with wcnnan's love, 
with woman's heart P" 

" With thine, I suppose." 
" With mine." 
« Indeed.'' 

" Yes, Giulio, I will ^speak, and will reproach 
you for the last time. You have trifled with 
me. You sought our band, an outcast, a 
miserable despairing wretch, hated by a World 
that spumed you from it, and wh^re you left 
befcond jiot one that cared for your fate. This 
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was your grief, your despair^ and I, even I, 
Elatane, bom to bett(^ ibingSi though there 
thou foundest me, took pity on thee^-^lored 
th^y when nought else would — restored (hy 
wandering reason, and gave thee that affection 
which I vainly thought could have conscded 
you for the slights of others. So you vowed at 
least ; and that, like thy every other word, was 
false. I was a rude, unadorned, unintriguing 
woman of the mountain, and of robber's lurk- 
ing holes, — not the courtly, wily dame of 
society, who smiles and fascinates by torch*%ht. 
—You have forsaken me ^ 

<< We will settle these complaints afterwards, 
Antonia ; where is the Englishwoman ?*^ 

^< In hell, then, — since you interrupt and in- 
suit my griefs with mention of my rival.'^ 

<< Woman, thou hast not committed mur- 
der?^' asked Elstane aghast. Whilst Antonio, 
whom jealousy had worked up to the temper of 
a fiend, enjoyed the horrcnr that fUrtane's mis- 
taken suspicion caused him* She thought she 
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p^mTed in fak stidden emodoD, the pang of 
]ove disappointed ; and the sight increased her 
jealonsy and rage. 

^< Thou hast not murdered her ?*^ again asked 
Elstane. 

^ Have I not, tradUare T ■ exclaimed An- 
tonia, seeming to allow the truth of «the accusa- 
tion, and pointing to her stiletto, '* a robber's 
mistress to fear, or know not how to take 
rengeance." 

^' Then by all thim accursed saints,'' cried 
Elstmie, every vein swelling with desperate 
anger, " thou shalt follow thy victim. What 
wert thou to me but the play-thing of an hour, 
thou sanguinary — — , thou with a heart to 
feel. Compare thyself with her,— be jealous 
of Adelaide de Renzi. I never loved, nor 
cared for thee an atom, and will now never see 
theemore.^' 

<< Kill me Giulio, kill me,'' cried Antonia, 
^ 'twere bette^ mercy. You threatened iu 
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Fulfil your threat. You have spoken bitterer 
than the blow can be.** 

" I may have threatened," replied Elstane^ 
his fury, but not his agitation subsiding, as he 
trembled in every limb, ** but I am no execu* 
tioner, no assassin. Go thy way, woman. Death 
will find thee soon enough.'* 

♦* It will, thou hast truly spoken, thou stab* 
ber with the tongue— this is a nobler weapon," 
and as she spoke, Antonia buried the stiletto in 
hei^ neck. She had learned too truly where the 
fatal blow diould be dealt. In an instant she 
was a corpse at the foot of Elstane. 

A number of the banditti rushed in at the 
instant into the apartment, with the tidings, that 
the prisoner had escaped,-— that Lady Devenish 
had been seen riding from the village o{ Monte 
Leone. 

" What ! she, that was here, alive, escaped, 
-^then have I murdered my Antonia for a lie T 

** You," cried a robber, " Sbarbuto murder 
the daughter of our ancient chief ?'• 
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" "Ks true, my fnend." 

The wards that passed were few. The rob- 
bers were mdignant at what they thought the 
Uoody and ungrateful crime of ih&r chief — a 
crime this was eren to them. Ektane provdced 
them. And ere the life-blood ci Antonia ceased 
to flow, that of the unfortunate Prince of Monte 
Lecme mingled with her*s. He died by the 
swordB of the band, which he had so often led to 
peril and to gain. 

A few days after this catastrophe, the fol- 
lowing paragraph appeared in the Diario di 
Roma: 

^< It b with the utmost regret, constanation, 
and horror, that we have to relate, that abody of 
daring and nefarious brigand^ found access last 
week into the castle of Monte Leone, and there 
after having plundered the palace, murdered in 
cdid blood, the illustrious and excellent Prince 
thereof, whose memory Bome will long lament, 
&c. &c" 

The truth was of course whispered amongst 
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the higher circles, within which every Italian 
event is carefully confined ; the public knew no 
more than what the official lament of the Diario 
informed them. 



THE END OF SBARBUTO. 



IL CRITICO. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Theie was a stxange, whimsical, old bourru^ 
for some time a prisoner at Verdun, of the name 
of Malkin, which the m(»x>se and cynic temper 
of the man had occasioned to be increased to 
the more characteristic one of Grimalkin, and 
by no other appellation than this was he known 
there latterly. He was a detenu^ one of those 
Englishmen seized by the French government 
upon the rupture of the short peace : and to a 
civilian, who had never calculated on suflTering 
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in person the hazards of war or captivity, the 
fate was a cruel one, thus to be exiled and im- 
mured unjustly for the best years of his life. 
Malkin, never perhaps the best tempered of 
men, was by this rendered a most ferocious 
cynic, and his inamiability was not seined by 
finding himself in the midst of military coun» 
trymen, whose habits, conversation, and amuse- 
ments were every way unocmgenial to his. 
• MaJkin was a man of letters, of studious 
habits, and refined taste ; and it was whilst in 
gratification of his love of the arts and anti- 
quity he voyaged in Italy^ that the French 
seized him as an English subject, and consigned 
him to thirteen years captivity. Thence he 
issuttd in fifteen, and for some years subsequent 
he was detained in England by a law suit, 
which terminated in the detenu's favour, and 
recompensed him for his long, captivity by late 
riches. 

This arranged, the old gentleman set forth 
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to revisit Italy, and for some reason best known 
to himself, he caused his passport to be drawn 
out, not for Jeremiah Malkin, but for the name 
of DocUm: Brown. Under this title he deter- 
mined to travel, and no doubt he had some 
forcible reasons for assuming a false name in 
his passport, a specif of deceit which the police 
of all foreign countries are peculiarly severe in 
punishing. Our Doctor however d^ed the 
police to undoctor him, and the better to be- 
come his new character Malkin mounted a wig, 
brown as his name, and moreover taking the 
hint from the homme grts of the French stage, 
or the Greai Man of Joneses humcurous trans- 
lation, he habited himself in brown from head 
to foot, a colour moreover with which^^the 
cjrnic^s bilious countenance offered no sort of 
contrast. He found it convenient thus to affect 
the humourist, since he could not live without 
exercising his satire on all around, and by 
offering a weak or ridiculous dde to the world. 
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the world is indulgent enough in return to 
endure a great deal of impertinence, provided 
always it assume the semblance of wit, from a 
personage who thus pays for such immunity by 
a degree of self-exposure. 

In this guise the soi disant Doctor traversed 
Italy ; a man of such durewdiiess, informatioa, 
and wealth was no where unknown; and 
on hb route he obtained perhaps from the 
chance cry of some malicious children the 
afpp^ation of Doctor Bruno, by which he he* 
came to be as universally styled in Italy, as by 
Grimalkin at Verdun. Luckily all his Verdun 
acquaintance had enjoyed in that amiable for- 
tress a sufficiency of continental life to satisfy 
them for some time, and render Engkrtkl a 
more agreeable and novel residence to them 
than Italy could prove; so that the Doctor ran 
little chance of being recognised as Grimalkin. 
And a lap«e of twenty years, seconded by a 
formidable perriwig, was sufficient to defy re- 
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cognition on the part of any old friends whom 
he might have formerly known in Italy. 

Such was the personage who took his place 
in the diligence from Lycms, which crossed the 
Alps to Turin. The Doctor was one of those 
who love a diligence, its adventures, its cha- 
racters, its conversation. Like all old people 
who have outlived friendships, those passing 
acquaintanceships afforded him vast amuse- 
ment, — the more so, the more they happened to 
be of that lower rank of life which was not to 
be mingled with in salooi:i& He was in a good 
humour moreover, rare with him ; he was has- 
tening to revisit a land for which he had felt 
an early love, and where he ]:m>mised himself 
th> delight of observing the changes that twenty 
years of varying fate had operated, and of com^ 
paring the present with the past. As he was 
a lover too of the last century, Lyons had 
pleased him. There was nothing new, mo- 
dernized, fantastic about the town; the filth| 
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the dark coloured mansions, the mode of life^ 
and even of thouglit, political as well as other- 
wise, at Lyons, still savoured of the early days 
of the revolution, that is, of a score of years 
previous. And Malkin, who was sick of the 
modem cant, the plaster and the mason's ham- 
mers that notify the eternal improvements, the 
modemizings of London and of Paris, was 
pleasied with a city, where the innovating hand 
of the present century was so little visible. 

From these reasons the Doctor was in a mood 
of rare self-complacency, and surveyed his com- 
psuiions in the crazy but ample machine in 
which they were embarked with the air of a 
philanthropist more than with that of a cynic. 
The first person his eye hit upon, and whom he 
addressed, was (me of that species of French- 
men that throng Italy, namely, commis vay* 
ageurs^ gentlemen who smuggle adroitly, talk 
with assurance of course against priests and 
ultras, whom the commercial spirit, so widely 
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spread in the present time through all ranks of 
Frenchmen, causes them to hate and despise, 
and any one of whom I reccNXunend to the atten- 
Uoa of my inquiative countrymen, as affording 
a sample oi how the middling ranks in Fnmce 
are educated and affected. The cynic tried 
the young votary of commerce on divers sub* 
jects, and aftar fHX)bing some time in order to 
discover satisfactorily in what exact peculiarity 
or possession the young Frenchman was so 
pecuUarly vain, he ascertained that the very 
muileua of his pride was his being a Parisian. 
He boasted of his being a native of that unri* 
vailed metropolis, and looked with contempt 
down upon all his piovincially bom compa- 
nions. Now an Englishman, thought Malkin, 
would rather give himself out as a native of 
the Orkneys^ than allow himself to have been 
bcnn a cockney. 

Having indulged his curiosity and love of 
comparison by the study of one subject, the 
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Dottor turned him to another, who happened to 
be one of his own countrjrmen, a youth also of 
somewhat superior rank in life to the French- 
man. Now let us see, thought Malkin to him- 
self, what the foible of the Englishman may be. 
In pursuance of this resolution, the Doctor 
questioned his young compatriot, who was tra- 
velling of course for pleasure. The youth had 
been in Italy before it seemed, and of this 
trip he was not a little proud ; so that had he 
known that twenty years since the figure that 
addressed him had been a traveller there, 
he must in consistency have almost worship- 
ped him. As the Frenchman's pride was cen- 
tered in the exact place of his birth, that of the 
Englishman lay in the extent of his travel ; the 
latter seemed to care not a fig for his country, 
he was too liberal by far for any sentiment so 
vulgar as patriotism ; and all the execrations 
uttered by others against the climate of Eng, 
land, the young Bull was always forward to 
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echo. His delight was in the south, and his 
greatest vaunt that he was born to live under 
its pure and sultry sky. He was highly offended 
at the old gentleman in brown for fainting that 
he suffered from the heat ; he repelled the in- 
sinuation as the grossest insult that could have 
been offered to him, and averred that he utterly 
abhorred any meaner temperature than 90<>. 

Whilst the Dottor turned inside out, for his 
passing amusement, these two specimens of the 
rival nations, the third person seemed to enjoy 
the ridiculous presented by the others with 
mucih shrewdness and some pity. But when 
still unsated, Malkin turned with the same an- 
tactions towards him, the Italian, for such he 
was, v^ soon gave the old g^ntleoiau^roughly 
to understand that he had mistaken his man, 
and that two fools in one journey ought to 
content him* 

The traveller who thus rebuffed the cjmiq was 
;Edso very young, although his air and com-» 
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plexion and habit bespoke some years of mili- 
tary service. A scar or two on his visage, and 
a red ribbon at his button-hole, showed that 
he had taken an early opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself; and a few years of peril and 
glory, if the latter is to be reaped in the gallant 
ranks of a conquered army, had given him all 
the self-possession of a man of the world far his 
elder. Pie was an Italian, he informed the in- 
quisitive Malkin, and had served the Russian 
campaign in the division of the viceroy, Beau- 
hamais. " Whither was his journey berit?" 
" To his native city, Florence.'' " His name ?" 
^' The Viscomte Perotti.'* 

<* Perotti," quoth Malkin, " why I was ex- 
tremely well acquainted with — hem — ha— do 
^fwrknow the Comte Perotti ?^ 

" Pretty well,'* replied the youth, " the 
Comt^ bang my own father.'' 

^* Impossible," rejoined Malkin. 

•* Monrieur," cried the young soldier in 

VOL. III. I 
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amazement, and after a moment's pause, *^ my 
good old gentleman in the tobacco-coloured wig 
and small clothes, you have displayed more 
impertinence since you entered this vehicle than 
I thought modest England could contain. You 
ima^ne perhaps that by assuming the habit of 
a character, you may use the language. But 
in this case I swear to you it shall not be re- 
peated with impunity." 

^ Stoutly spoken thou beardless hussar; we 
will not quarrel, but something tells me that I 
shall see you on your knees to me yet, craving 
pardon for this ycmr impertinence.'* 

<^ Me kneel r said the youth, all that was 
soldier in him blushing at the word, " I vow, 
old boy, if you constitute yourself my confess* 
sor, you will fi»d a very refractory penitent.'' 

** And I vow to worry thee, boy, into good 
behaviour in thy despite; for I have taken a 
considerable liking to your impertinence." 

<« Preserve your friendship for those who 
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value it, my old Ziogsro. I hate your natioD, 
and only tolerate tbee at present, because we 
are compelled to be fellow travellers." 

As the conversation thus grew national and 
warm, the commis began to look important and 
eager to join in the controversy, whilst the 
young Englishman, instead of taking the part of 
his countryman, affected to ccmtemn national 
prejudice^ and both arguers as dreadfully il« 
liberal. 

^ You are a Bonapartist then," said Malkin, 
iu wrath at the sotmd of his name from whom 
he had suffered captivity. ' 

" Ni out ni noriy* rejoined the young sol- 
dier, *'* but I am sufficiently one to wiah that 
we had had a struggle with you for life and 
glory on your own soil." 

^* That I honour you for, hate us as 
you will; but sinqe you are but half an ad- 
mirer of the tyrant, here's my hand ; given it 
has been to few, and never given without a 
measuring or without consequences.'^ 
I 2 
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** Que le diable nCemportej* said the Italian ; 
** if I understand either your enmities or fnend- 
ships. But here, since thou art a queer, blunt, 
old fellow; and is this a step to my wor- 
shipping you on my bended knees as you have 
threatened ?^ 

« Well talk of that when the time ap- 
proaches. It was a word that leaped from my 
mouth without bidding ; and I never knew one 
of those headlong prophecies fail altogether. 
Nous verrofu.** 

** Nous verrons,** replied the soldier. 

In the meantime the carriage rolled through 
the fiat and insipid country, that universally 
stretches at the foot of the Alps and on either 
side of them for some extent, and no external 
object intruded its view to distract Malkin from 
knitting a friendship with his chance acquaint- 
ance, to whom he seemed' to have taken a 
strange, sudden, and in him most unusual 
liking. 

It was not till the second morning that the 
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tedious vehicle and its company aj^roached the 
magnificent range of the sunny Alps. These 
in the grey morning began to rear their craggy 
line of bulwarks, here jutting out, and there 
retreating, in the Ixddness of nature*s own irre« 
gular fortification, whilst more lofty Alps were 
seen peeping up from behind the internal keeps 
and dungeons of this regionary fortress. 

«* Ben provide Natura al nostro stato 

Quando de TAlpi schermo 

Pose fra noi^ e la Fiaoceaca rabbia^** 

repeated Malkin, as he and his young com- 
panion ascended on foot the natural barrier <tf 
Italy. The Englishman was moved at thus 
entering the land, where for the first and the 
last time, he observed widi a sigh, he had tasted 
the genuine pleasures of life. The young 
Italian too could not be without some sensations 
on retreading his paternal soil; and both in 
consequence looked on the scene in that exeited 
state in which so noble a one should alone be 
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looked upcHi* The road wound up the first 
stepphig stmie of the Alps, as the Eduillea 
may be called, amidst crags that sunk precipi- 
tously down to where the barrier stream brawled, 
as if it would express by its noisy dissonance 
the separation which it marked. It was a wild,, 
bleak pass in despite of the dime; shrubs, and 
nought but stunted shrubs, vegetated in the ere- 
vices of the rocks, and the two ooimtries whose 
oppodte borders rose from the stream frowned 
in bareness and defiance at each other* It had 
been the scene too of many a sharply contested 
struggle, and not a few of the laurels of Catina^ 
and Villars were gathered on this spot, so well 
known in the annals of tactics. But the young 
soldier thought little of these heroes of the old 
school of warfare. No peculiar impertinence 
in him, when even Turenne is criticised and 
slighted by Bonaparte. He had no faith in 
military genius illustrated at any period pre- 
vious to the days of Monte Notte and Mil- 
lenmo. 
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*^ Which do you fed, proud or humble, 
young Italian," said Malkin to him, <^ in thus 
beholding the barrier of your country ?" 

** Neither one nor the other. There is little 
left to be proud of now on either side. Viveni 
Us vkllesfemmes^ elles regnent partouiJ^ 

^^ Of what country do you consider your- 
self r 

** You must give me time to think ; for our 
Northern campaign, proved, by the miseries it 
brought, such a school of selfishness, that I have 
idmost forgottai since where either my patriot* 
ism or my alle^ance is due. But as I hope to 
gain admittance into the good, easy guards of 
notre bon homme, the arc^uke of Florence, I 
must, I suppose, try to consider myself a Tus- 
can, a circumstance by the bye I had almost 
forgotten, and must in consequence, as a good 
citizen, hold in utter abhorrence all other Ita- 
lians, the Frenchified Milanese, for example, 
and the priest-ridden Romans. Ah! long life 
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to (dd Italy, where patriotism has meant a love 
of the municipality ever since the days of our 
good priors.^ 

<< Babel with its confufflon of tongues,^ said 
the old man, casting up his eyes, ^^ was nothing 
to this confusion of dl ancient feelings, brought 
about by an inundation of ragged, republican 
Frenchmen. I fear that I shall recognize few 
of the features of my poor Italy .*• 

** How long is it since you have been there ?" 

" Twenty years — an age. I do not think I 
ever knew an Itidian whose memory dated so 
far back." 

** Aye, the southerns are haj^y in the art of 
forgetting, and five years back forms the horizon 
of their retrospect.** 

" Well, they at least know how to enjoy the 
presait." 

' << But meagre fare they feed on in the way 
of pleasure at present." 

^* Morally as wdl as phyucally, you have 
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he«rd how little the Italian can live on; water 
melon or maccaroni for his stamadi, and his 
vanity is as easily sated.*' 

Here they were overtaken by the lumbering 
vehicle, and the conversation as well as friend- 
ship between the new acquaintances kept in- 
creasing in warmth until they reached Cham- 
beri, when the Charmettes suj^died them with 
an inexhaustible fund of argument and dis- 
course. The next day they climbed together 
Mont Cenis, and kindled, their mutual zeal 
with contemplaUng together the views^ the 
hues, and gorges of the Alp. ^* These are 
not changed at least,'' observed Malkin. ^' Hun- 
dreds of living tides have swept over this eternal 
mound to devastate yon fair pemnsyala ; there 
they have wrought changes. But here are 
none. On the Alps, as on the ocean, man and 
his machines may pass, but nature resumes her 
reign the moment he is gone." 

^^ You will have other coounents to make, my 
good Doctor," observed Perotti, " on descend- 
I 8 
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ing into yon plain, for Italy lay outstretched 
before them far; and fix>m the h^ght wliere 
they were stationed, the lesser Alps scarcely 
appeared more than hillocks upon the vast extent 
of country that seemed to be visible almost to 
the Adriatic. 

In despite of the poetical exclamation of old 
Grimalkin, man has left some memorial of him 
upon those lofty places, which have undergone 
certainly some changes in their state ance 
Horace Walpcde and Lady Mary Wortley 
Moi^iagu passed them with inconveniences, 
which certainly exist not now, and which they 
have huiiiorously described in their letters. 

Malkin and Count Perotti socm reached 
Turin, nor did they separate there. 



LETTER I. 

Milan. 

Ah ! my dear fiiend and fellow captive, you 
did well not to accompany me. The Italy we 
once knew is no m<»^. Its ease, its gaiety, its 
frankness— that perfect abiaence of every impe- 
diment in the smooth road of life— of sui^ioion, 
care, prejudice, is no kmger to be met with and 
enjoyed. All is changed — ^the very dolce j^ar 
niente^ that was cmce the essence, the vital spark 
of an Itaiian^s life, is extinguished in a kind of 
yearning after being active, rather than in acti- 
vity itself. Bless you, the nobles whom twenty 
years since I left on couches lolling, I find on 
horseback, in clubs, in libraries, talking no 
longer of bella donnas and of prima donnas 
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— no, but of poKticSy news, amdiortttioD, am- 
ttitution, and a thousand other fine things, the 
rumourof which never reached us in our cap- 
tivity. One M noble, who to my own know- 
ledge faithfiilly attended his chosen mistress 
for thirty long years unfatigued, and unvarying 
in the tone oi his addresses, or the topics o{ his 
diurnal omversation, hath left a son, whom I 
called on from respect to his father^s memory, 
with letters of cover, since here I am incog. 
What, think you, were the objects of his en- 
quiry ? — Some new improvement in the Lancas- 
trian school of education, and he marvelled that 
I had not brought him the last pamjdilet of the 
benevolent Mr. So-and-So, on the state of thepri- 
sons in £ngland — I was amazed : and made a re- 
treat towards the palace of a Duchess, who once 
was all that was trifling and amiable in society, 
land tender in friendship. Again, amazement — she 
entertained me with an enigmatical tirade against 
Castlereagh and the holy alliance. Now patri- 
otism is a fine thing, and so is politics, and so is 
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liberalism ; but, answer, if they be not cold 
first fruits of hospitality, sorry greetoigs to an 
old traveller, who was always bored enough 
with the tUilCy through all its moods and tens^^ 
in busy England, to fly to dear, warm Italy, in 
search of the dtdce. 

c And this the good folks call the progress of 
civilization. Ah, cant is a delightful thing to 
make folks ccmtented with the present whim, 
and dole forth its pedantry in the guise and 
semblance of philosophy. Its effects as yet 
have been singularly unfortunate. Milan, that 
lovely, noble, and social city, which I remember 
brilliant and united as one lovely and delightful 
family, exists now but in sullen groups, looking 
with fear and suspicion on eadi other, and 
breathing but in whispers. The. great fa- 
milies, that could open an asylum of cheer- 
fulness at least, tb the others, are each ab- 
sorbed in the selfishness of private sorrows or 
reverses, occasioned by the too just love of some 
of their members for this said i^)eedy civiliKa- 
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tioii. The talons of Austria's double eagk 
seem to have been infixed in every heart, and 
altogether^ bom highest to lowest, so unhappy 
a people I never beheld. As for me, whether 
the fault be with the rulers or the ruled, I 
care not, the effect is all that concerns such a 
being as myself, who have suffered long and 
extraordinary enough to find Rochefoucault'S 
maxim no startling paradox, and who behdds 
in other^s ills some sli^t consolation for his 
own; nevertheless, in despite of such consola- 
tions, Milan fiuls not to weary and disgust me. 
I had looked for some of my old enjoyments, 
my old society — ^but all is changed-*— L am as one 
of the seven sleepers, and awake to idle life 
whenever any object familiar to me has passed 
away. 

To do justice to Turin, nevertheless, I found 
it as petty and as loyal as ever, with all the jp^^ 
maitreism that the presence of an actual court, 
be it ever so poor, communicates to those who 
surround it I climbed up the ladder of a hay- 
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loft to see poor G— -^9 whom I had remem* 
bered a youth of my own age combating against 
me, and venting Rbusseauism in discomfiture of 
my Burkeism. I had no fear of his recognizing 
me. He kindled up with the yivacity of a 
Frenchman, determined to be prodigal of all 
the hosfHtality he could afford — ^his smiles. I 
chiU;ted of old times, but could extract from 
him nothing beyond a shrug ; yet the fellow had 
materials to have answered me, having directed 
the diurnal of the " power that was,'' whatever 
power that happened to be for all the years that 
have elapsed ance ; but I never blame the reed 
for bending, it is its nature ; it is only the man 
of pith, which, like the bull-rush, cannot bend 
without breaking, and becoming incapable of 

again assuming an erect posture. 6 is th^ 

only Turinese who has any preten^ons to a 
literary character, if we except the historian of 
the American war, whom I saw at Paris sunning 
himself in the Palais, habited like an Abb6 of 
the last century. I like the man, and would 
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have spoken to him, but that I feared the keen 
old fox would have known me. Poor G— i 
I believe he is starving for all his secretaryship. 

By the bye, M , the Greek, i3 here, in the 

legation of some great northern power, affecting 
liberality, whilst he receives the wages of des- 
potism. Bien Grecque, said B , who neither 

loves him, nor his more celebrated compatriot. 
He is learned, however, and can actually read 
Homer in the original, — a feat for Italy. I was 
astonished to hear him speak of Monti with 
admiration. I knew that the young Greek 
scholar had aspired to the lovely daughter of 
the poet, and had been a received suitor till 
that wealthy dilletante in literature. Count P— , 
made his appearance, and carried off the prize. 

]V| was wroth, but years work wondiers; 

and he now speaks of his mistress, his rival, and 
of the poet, without resentment. He is too 
fond, I suppose, of the good things of Milan, 
to remain at variance with a knot so admired at 
Monti, Monti's son-in-law, and daughter. 
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But, good heaven ! what a trifling feat to 
acquire literary reputation in Italy ! There, 
indeed, ^^ it is an easy leap to pluck bright honour 
from the pale-faced moon/' — ^what have those 
fellows done, that would not and has not been 
. done better by any stripling amongst us, that has 
ventured on the forlorn hope of the pen ? One 
beggarly essay, the fruits of a month's lazy 
reading, and more lazy thinking, has proved 
sufficient to place this man high and almost un- 
rivalled, on the critical bench. But Greek is 
the grand object of deism and admiration, be- 
cause no one knows it— they are as desperate 
Athenians here in literature, as we at home 
endeavour to be in architecture, with perhaps 
about as much success. 

But as Alfieri says, 

*' Gid m' immildno^ 
E quivi io tosto esclamo un altro Oimd 
Le ceae, e i pranzi, e il volto ospite umano, 
£ i crassi corpi e i vie piu crasse ingegni. 
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Cbt il Beozio t* impastan col Germano, 

Fan si ch* io, esclami : ' Oimd, peichd pur regni. 

Alma bonti degU uominiy sol dove 

Son di materia inaccensibil pregni!* ** 

The Milanese gave a full refutation of this 
bitter satire almost at the time it was written, 
by the verses of Monti. Hia birth place and 
country can scarcely be stigmatised in the pre- 
sent day as the Bceotia of Italy, and the 
Tuscan-loving satirist might even there have 
seen enough to have made him reverse his 
judgment. 

I saw the Cavalier, as Monti was now called, 
as weak and vulgar a personage as a poet need 
well be. He looks just the man that would deal 
fcnrth the old critical abuse that we remembar 
him immersed in; and precisely the butcher- 
like looking fellow, that would compose such 
butcher-like verses as the following, on the de- 
capitation of the unfortunate Louis. You can 
never have heard the diabolical ode ; and 
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although it would be death, without benefit of 
dergy, here to be known to be possessed of it 
even in memory, I shall still scribble one verse 
for your just appreciation of Cavalier Monti. 

** Tingi il iito in quel sangue spietato 
Francia, tolta all* ind^;ne catene ; 
Egli e sangue alle vene succhiato 
Di tuoi figli che il crudo tradt« 
Cittadini che all* arme volate. 
In quel sangue le spade bagnate. 
La Vittoria ne bellid affanni 
Sta 8ul biando che i regl feii. 
Giii dal trono^ craddi tiranni, 
n servaggio del monde finl«** 

France never produced a specimen of such dis- 
gusting jacolnnism as this, by the pious author 
of the verses on the death of BasseviUe. At pre- 
sent^ however^ secure on the political shelf with 
a pension^ a rich son-in-law, and the order of 
the iron crown, Monti is engaged in a vigorous 
and amusing war with the good literati of 
Florence, about the Cruscan dictionary, and 
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nupenonty of the latter. In carrying this on, 
he has published a very fearfiil Philological 
Bropoatay in five yolumes, about as lengthy and 
tedious a proposal as Slender woiild have gone 
on to make to Anne Page if dinner had not 
cut short his courtship. Could you but see the 
logical argument that he brings into the field 
against his opponents, the old lumbering syl- 
logism, quotation and authority — it is like a 
modern light infantry man taking the field with 
an old English cross-bovr, or an arquebuss, or 
matchlock oi centuries past. As his enemies, 
the Cruscian, hoiirever, are not a jot more 
advanced in wordy warfare, or more weaned 
from the critical weapons of thrir ancestors — ^it 
seems likely to be a drawn battle. I would 
Tassoni were living to immortalize in octave 
rhyme their pedantic combat ; it is worthy of 
the bard of the " Ravished Tub."" P- — ^ 
too, has entered the field, and, like another 
Ajax, covers old Hector with the seven-fold 
ihield of his pedantry, thick as his ndble scull ; 
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and even G— -^--, whom I ]^f>oke of, has flung 
his dart afi^ainst.Uie Cniacan, in fumislnng ta 
the grand work m essay., in which Johnson^t 
dictionary is elevated above the united htbocurs 
of La Crusca. ^ Quelle belle cJiose que I' oriho^ 
graphie^' said Moliere. 

More of this, however, when I enter the 
head-quarters of the enemy. Monti I re-met at 
the Marchesa's.; Behold us at table, — the 
wits, amongst whom was jammed and, lost my 
miserable self, at the Marchionesses end of the 
table, around her. Lo, with the first morsel, 
their inflammable excitements light up— some 
subject is started, toi^es are in motion, and 
gesticulating hands keep time to the vdces, 
each brandishing a silver fork ever and anon 
with a piece of viand a£Bxed to it. Her 
ladyship was as loud as any, and let me tell you, 
the Milanese dialeet in the mouth of a female^ 
is any thing but disUngtt^. In vain the do- 
mestics thrust the pasang plat between the 
heads of the arguens, they talked — when lo ! 
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they were checked in mid-career. '< Qui hon 
9iparlar polUica" exdidmed the grave vmce of 
the Marchese, and all were mute as mice ; the 
argument was quashed, and the noise of mas* 
tication alone resounded in the saloon— a des* 
perate noise, most desperately mauvais ion, 
amongst us, I should think, foreigners do make 
in the jaw exercise, of both kinds, whether of 
emitting words, or admitting viands. 

What a propensive look of aristocracy and 
patronage his Marchese-ship has — ^he evidently 
deems his five thousand a year a ne phis 
%Mra in incomes, and he is right for his lati* 
tude. He is a true, cautious, shrewd noble. 
They call him here lache, simply because he is 
no fool; now I honour his dignified apathy 
to the fate of a country that is past helping. 
Really for an Italian noble, or one or two of 
them, to think of combating the power of 
Austria, or asserting the independence of his 
country, is like struggling on the scaffold with 
the executioner ; it were wiser to submit to one^s 
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fate with dignity and reidgnation — to keep a 
B[nrit for the right season, if ever that should 
appear, but not to be yapouring it about on all 
^des and occasions, like the torch of a link-boy. 
There are a crowd qf the better bom here, who 
are making fools of themselves already, and will 
end by making themselves and their country 
miserable. But my promise was to give you an 
account of literature ; and this is not digres- 
sion, the Marquis being at the very head of the 
thing here. On the whole I like him ; and his 
wife is as shrewd as amiable, two qualities that 
combine but in woman, and seldom except in 
ope of rank. 

The conversation of Visconti was very inter- 
esting to me; nor was that of Manzoni less so— he 
who has the audacity to profess romanticism in 
the classic land of Italy, ultra classic too, since 
the days and ascendance of Alfieri. It is the lyric 
parts of the Carmagnola that are beautiful, 
unfortunately not the dramatic. A great part of 
them are in the same strophe and stanze with 
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MoDti^s infernal odes, and the comparison, both 
with respect . to taste and poetic' verse, is by 
no .means fisyoaimble to the Tetoriai*. .NfT«r«> 
thelaas, Manaofii is laore q^kcn of in Fnmce 
than in Italy : at Paris I heard him nqitmmaljh 
extoUed, nay even in London, whilst thrcughout 
the Fewmiih^ except to a small sect oi horn* 
Imxd friends, bis name is made little mention 
of. Some one had ^ven me a letter to that 
young scamp, Bertolotti, who seems a kind of 
Ugfat, satirical corsair, of whom all the world is 
a&aid ; scmiehow or another I could not find 
him. 

So much for Hteratui^e — now for myself. 
Know, that I have found a travelling compa- 
nion. Thou, Malkin, Grimalkin, a comn 
panion ? I hear your question in reply. Aye, 
some queer old character like thyself no doubt 
— an abbe; an antiquarian — or a priest with 
unclerical ideas beneath his tonsure — ^none of 
these, nor old, nor queer, nor learned, nor 
whimsical; but a young, brisk, headlong 
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dragoon, — Dragoon .t—Aye, dragomi, a hatf- 
pay cutt^ of throats, but lot^ the fMower of 
him whose name makes me turn aek, and brings 
to my wrists and aaidesthe eool, uncomfortable 
idea of mm bond8.-*But how, in die mane of 
wonder ? — Patbnoe, and ycm shall hear. This 
youth and I were shaken into aequaintaBce 
simply by the tumUiDg of the Lyons diHgeooe, 
in which I adbaorked mya^ pldbetanly. His 
coumenance did not strike me, untii I heiffd 
him speak m a vain, impertiiient, eavaUer man- 
ner, by the bye, for which, nev^rthdess, I liked 
~H7f» iieni km^urs a eeux de m propre ku^ 
fa€ur. On demanding his name, who sbcnild 
be pro^e but a scm of my old friend PeM>tti I 
Although the Ccmnt was decidedly not married 
at the time df my happy sojourn of dd in Flo- 
rence, still the youngster assumes the name of 
Vioomte* Be it so. I am not the man to gain- 
say those innocent pretenncHis. Young Perc^ti, 
of course, b acquainted with all my old j5i»ds 
in Tuscany, and he has stoies of sock eommu. 

VOL lU. K 
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nicatioD, which when wearied with other 
thoughts, I am delighted to hear. Besides, he 
ought to be able to infcNrm me respecting the 
particular object of my coming here. He 
ought, and, I think, is ; but for iniiat reason I 
cannot divine, whenever I meke mention of the 
name, he avoids it scrupulously, and runs on in 
some of his military slang stories, to draw and 
mislead my inquisitiveness. What reason the 
boy can have for this, is impossible to imagine 
— how he can be touched or interested by any 
name connected with me. Still he is so deci- 
dedly, and this rivets me to him the more. He 
is not overburdened with money, the poor demh- 
9olj gSLj as he is. I have half told you, he 
was one of Buonaparte's cashiered. So that as 
an old friend of hb father's, and a rich one too, 
I siiicceeded in keeping him witli me ; and I be- 
lieve, we ^all make the tour of Italy together, 
at least as far as my denouement, should I hap- 
pen to light on such an adventure. 
• ; But, say you, why do I not write and ascer* 
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tain. My dear fellow, I have written repeat- 
edly to the only address whence I could pro- 
cure information without publishing my possible 
disgrace, and no answer returns. Why not 
take post for Rome, Florence, Naples, and put 
myself out of pain and incertitude at once ? — 
Ask you again. No, I am whimsical ; and like 
the sublime of pausing on the brink of a preci-. 
pice and.gazii^ down. It surrounds me with 
a feeling of romance, ttn^ is ilattering— fate 
has not yet cleared her accounts with me, so 
that I may still dream a little* and as I have 
pursued my suit leisurely in England without 
allowing myself to be distracted by what did, 
though it should not, interest me more ; so will 
1 continue my journey by the maiked out, 
regular route leisiurely ; and if 1 light upon the 
w<H*8t, why it will happen but as an every day 
circumstance after all. 

Apieu. 

K 2 



LETTER II. 



. Verona. 



Ti|£R£ is no flying post through Lombardy ; 
at every step, at every town, the stranger is 
delayed by the hospitality and attractive con- 
versation of some well-informed noble. Verily 
the aristocracy of Italy begins to rival our o^ifn. 
Ugoni, Arrivabeni, Velo, these are men that 
deserve an upper chamber to »t in, withsmne 
influence in the afiBsdrs of their country. Some- 
thing of the kind must happen, untess mdeed, 
they are silly enough to bceak oiiit in a {ntma- 
ture insurrection, and then-r-why, as usual, 
they will be the servifrtmenHj till another half 
century Imngs round another calm prospect of 
freedom. 
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You know Ugoni's excellent continuation 
of Corniani's very bad book. I know not 
where so many enlightened men are to be met 
with as in Lombardy, and their conversation is 
more delightful than that of either our London 
or Paris circles. The misfortune of London is 
that every thing is in print ; there can be no 
thought, no remark, no tidings that can possess 
the least diarm or novelty in conversation ; — 
not only so, but all those who can speak, write 
too, and amsequently in one^s intercourse with 
celebrated men, this resa*ve is continually per- 
ceivable — a parsimony, more than a want of 
ideas, the man avoiding to utter what must 
' dther be a repetition of his last essay or speech^ 
or what must supersede something of the kind, 
that he meditates for the ensuing^ week. Now 
here fortuniUely, wits, statesmen and philoso- 
phers, have no vent f<Nr their bright or deep 
thoughts, whether stray or laboured, but in 
conversation. The press is shut agunst diem^ 
ditto the tribune, and a little rational ehat 
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amongst tfaemselves, or with foreigners, is the 
only means they have left of airing their know- 
ledge sufficiently to endue it with freshness 
and spirit, such acquirements, unlike wine, 
becoming insipid when sealed up. 

In London no one talks ideas except in 
public ; in private the conversation is kept up by 
interc(»nmunication of facts, of ocourraices, of 
the materials in i^ort for public holding forth. 
Haice Londcm talk is dry ; it may be piquant 
at times, as anecdotes generally are, but in 
res^iect of thought it is devmd of all spirit and 
originality. Now the Parisian world sin in an 
opposite direction. They are too speculative, 
too philosophical, the ^Frenchmen of the present 
day. They reduce all to theory, and no matter 
what subject ihey discuss, whether present, past 
or future, politics, arts, sciences, or scandal, 
they always keep up, by way c^ accompanimenit, 
a running base of prcrfbund philosophy, to 
which they refer, smd by which they measure 
6very thing. They systematize all, and from 
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the first word of a person whom they have be- 
held for the first time, they will draw you a 
subtle sketch of what must be his character and 
dispositicm. Simfde soul% they think to oppose 
ministerial octo, by fine theortes, and while 
M* Villde, disclaiming more than a dry un- 
folding of his budget, proceeds with the utmost 
coolness to overturn the entire and sacr^ con- 
stitutions of twenty years* standing, Royer 
CoUard gets up to extinguish him with reason- 
ings drawn from the primal philosophy and 
the first principles of human nature. 

They are methodists in philosophy, the 
French ; and so was De Sta§l, the Cybde of the 
present company of divine philosophers and 
statesmen in France. They think metaphysics, 
at least moral philosophy, never amiss ; they 
carry it about with them, and coin it even into 
small chat, for their profoundly read, and pro- 
foundly thinking ladies. 

Moreover the French talk too much ; it is 
the crying sin of the nation, to which their 



son iL o«moo^ 

eternal iront of ftceddm^ awl lorigidali^ iii^tf 
Aingt can be tsacddL lli^ talk [is a kmd iMT 
pcrpetaal iniUy in which ideas are ground t^ 
duat-^they are so refined, tiuned, cftidh^ enit 
afted, that you can no longer distkignish Wnew 
front an okl, an original from sA vaeumpsiMi. 
one. Hence €ommon>*pkce is stamped on evtrf 
diing they think or say, be it ever si> profound 
or new. Traiudate any new sentittent inta 
French, it is instantaneously oommon-pkce; 
translate a idiallow, hackneyed ranark into the 
same tongue, it instantaneoudy acquires p* 
quancy and gloss. It ^is the bed of Proemstes, 
that stretches or reduces all siies to its own 
standard of decent mediocri^. Sudi are ita 
properties, sudi those of the nati<m-'-idl mtobu- 
table to their inextinguishable lotre o[ dtfitter- 
ing, and communicating their ideas* yet crnde^ 
to one another. 

Italy, I am happy t« say ^ycai see I am 

in better humour with our dear p^inaula, tha|9r 
when I indited laj last letter, but tbi^ tea. 



^^.jpum&i in t^«WAUft><tf llaese Lcooobaid no- 
Uefy ftom. wheeee 'Iwas wkh cUfficuUy I tore 
myself bave jreconeiled me to the oountrj, und 
mude me think it even superic»r to what it was 
of old. There is still certdbly much of the 
jadiculous aasd the cenaureable amongst thero, 
whidb will no doubt attract the notice of my 
iqpfenetic pen, in any of its bilious moods ; but 
tor the present, hi^piness im^pires me with 
pap£^ric. Italy, then, I was about to say, 
at least northern Italy, offers in the halnts of 
its society, a medium between London and 
Paris, between the crude^ dry anecdote, said 
sottl-less interconrse of the <me, and the affect* 
edly pnrfbiind and feeling, th6 qf)eculatrTe, 
mystk 6ennaiiism> mad the continual struggle 
to shine and display, which spoils the othen 

The Italians are social, but they can spend 
;an evening, nay a week, alone. And silence, 
wMch proves a rack to any Frenchman, and a 
iddwnbedt^lm Englishman, is to him a very 
saffierable stacte of repose. The diq)ersio8i, too, 
x8 
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of these enlightened men in iSarn difieieitt ddtf^ 
is produotive of great advantage. Nothing is 
more true than that men of ecpial age befiefit 
each other very little in the way of intdlectoal 
intercourse, if that takes jdaee every day ; it is 
only when such minds meet after intemds, that 
the mutual develop^nent of eadi other's 
thoughts and progress acts as incitanent and 
improvement to each other. 

In addition to these reasons which make the 
society of Lombard gentlemen, lor I do not 
speak of the ladies, so agreeaUe, is the exclu- 
sive faculty which Itidians possess, of diversify- 
ing grave subjects of conversation by the l^[[hter 
topics of the arts. In England, aad in France, 
they now talk as much upon those pdnts, but 
'tis no longer the same thing. Here they are 
at home on the subject ; im Italian speakii^ of 
the arts, is like a beautiful female conversing on 
love ; there is no learning, no boraowing of iobas« 
no acquirement, all is natural, and flows frtsh 
fi'om the feelings, and is felt as much evea by 



Ihofle whocaBDoi altogether ooiopreheiid the 
^utb and fcnrce of the remarks. This, I need 
Hot say» 18 a rdief, a repose to the imnd after 
having reasoned on graver subjects, but in the 
north it is on thcise hgfater subjects that men 
seem obliged to make the greatest exertion in 
order to shine, or even to utter any thing to the 
purpose. It is painful to hear an EngUsh 
company engaged in a discussion on the arts — 
not one thought or remark is ever derived else- 
where than from books or from southern mouths, 
^t is a continual effort, and no one in his 
proper place, all ridiculous. Beyle would say, 
it was as bad as a i^rmphony of Haydn, played 
by amateurs. What is mate strange is, that 
BriUdi £olks delight in discussions, where they 
are so little at their ease. 

By tins time you have perceived that the old 
bourru is apprivoisif completely so. The mild 
air of the south seems to have entered my blood. 
Although there axe some things which put me 



oot^ tunoun Tkie.wpneii-^bttft^atiAiiiycJd 
cuQ for rantii^ and railing, so I paaB ob^ not to 
mar the unity of this amiable epistle. Ferotti 6tiH 
holds by my side; I have not since tried him on 
the subject, that strangely enough appears to be 
nervous to us both. Stranger still, his mili- 
tary enthuinasm here awakened by the thousand 
spots marked by the blood of the French and 
Austrian armies, amuses me. I have marehed 
and counter-marched with him and Napoleon 
from the Oglio ; and every now and then he 
cries out in pointing to some indistinguishable 
failkx^ in the distant plain, — ^lo Ca^gli<nie, 
there Moilte Chiara ; ai»l trdy the country fitnn 
Milan ta Desenzano at least wants some asso- 
cialiou of the kind to vary its flat and uni- 
form insipidity. In passing Oatullu^s lake 
and island, hbwerer, this became^ troublesome, 
for I was lost in the age of Augustus, wUlst 
he was %hting Wurmser and BeauKeu on 
these classic coasts; and he was dunning me 
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irith, MNsae itiflltt)^ pasngtajh ^ of tlle^ Ttendi 
d^spfttches <tf' those titneis, 'wbibt I vfa» tour- 
imrring 

<' PeDiasulanun, Skmio, msularomque» 
Ocelle, quascunque m liquentibus stagnisy . 
Manque vasto, fert uterque Neptunus t 
Quam te libentar, quamque loetus, inviso !" 

Sadly ignorant those Italian youths of all that 
ought to interest them; education is at its 
lowest ebb. Still the youth pleases me. 

The approach to Vercma is wearisome. The 
Alps grow tame as they sink towards the Tyrol, 
and nothing but the towering height, and i?ub- 
limity of these mountains, can compensate for 
tbrir monotony. You see Verona, too, from a 
very great distance, as well as the long tedi- 
ous road that stretches between you and it; 
although on the foot of the Alps, its situa- 
tion is any thing rather than Alpine. I was 
not borne up with the enthusiasm which I 
had felt of old in approaching the city of the 
fair Capulet, and if we had not been received 
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cordially by Count , I {promise you all the 

good humours which the hospitality and de- 
lightful sodety of my Lombard hosts had 
stored me with, would have evaporated ere I 
had poured it forth on paper to thee. 

Adieu. 



LETTER III. 

. Venice. 

Lord Byron's admirable drollery represents 
Italian ladies as *' no blues — they never lisp in 
criticism,^' quoth the poet. And this too he 
wrote at Venice. Now foreheaven, if not the 
" bluest," at least the " biggest of blue bottles'* 
I e'er beheld is the Venetian dame at present, 
and his Lordship's intimate acquidntance, the 
Countess Albrizzi. She writes, hath written, 
and will write; and amongst her works are 
" RUraUi^^ as she called the publication or 
sketches of all ha* learned acquaintance. In 
addition to this, and in opposition to the sweet, 
unlearned ncHvetCj described to be the quality 
of these southern houris, her conversation is 



movef^oiiiBdly 9mro dwi unjr oii^ cf cmr 
id^id cUunes 4iu»d U> he. But las Lordfthip 
spoke p^?luip» oi a ycHtfig uoB^armd femak of 
Italy^ and ber I allow^ coburless. 

You remember Stenie's delicious marceau, 
<^ the three phases of womanhood in his day, 
coquetry, freethinking, and lastly — deyotion. I 
remember the countess of old in the first stage^ 
in which, to tell the truth, I do believe, she 
was a proficient. But the revohitioiis of the 
world since Sterne's day have sadly upset his 
grades* The ciprit/ort is now confined to the 
Fiench women ; English and Italian leave out 
altogether this stage of their profippeis, jo much 
the vqgue in the days of the sentimental tra- 
veUbr; and in its stead the ladies of late have 
begun to substitute Utmim, anda veify iaudah^ 
innocent substitute it is. And I^ knowing what 
wone mania it has replaced, always Irei^ it 
leniaitty, and give it. quarter. Sterm, I am 
ooiranced, would h»ve now read coqpcbry, 
Uuciam, and defotkai. 



The'CocKtiteat, &i 6^ ot^h^ yei^^hiitfiaM^ ' 
a1^/datm6t digitise, isM t^ ^ee^md-^^^ rh^m 
fligrantly^ and ]m^ to ^ee men 6t i^caim;^ ^t 

her levee. L ^, whom I'««(fefe<f to introduce 

me, kifonned me that seHfie tharaR^f«i^ 'od a mun 
of leamiiig^ was necestery to my being w^^ll 
re^eired. I ga^e him in t^mn ^ c^^rie bttM^^ 
being, as you know, a smatterer and indifieiNeiltljr 
▼»9ed in v»y many branches of knowledge. 
L ■ chose for me ihe jwrofesaon, as it hap- 
pened, of the only study of whfch I know 
nought, Tie.' mathematics. W^ I to Uafiie 
for the blunder?' Who wonld have thou^vt 
of a mathematician being aoeeptable to ^ 
lady of quidity? The 4ev»nt will t^adb m^ 
to calculate on the rationality of a woman^s 
wlurn, at to ^e a tmrU bkmake totbeimagfaia- 
tion at an Italian. 

The Countess began to tatit geometry to me^ 
and that in the hewii^ of mai^ liiteners,. far 
the purpme no dodbt of bnnging ne out, and 
poJitely affording me the opftartanity of n^er* 
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iag a few hard wovds. But the Brown Doctor 
was dumb, and all the world laughed at his 
expense. 

One dreumstance almost induced me to sup- 
pose that this leading Venetian dowager was 
y^ging towards the last stage that I have set 
down for womaidiood. Tins was an etiquette 
which she seeks to establish in her pure domi- 
cile, that the males should restrict themsdves 
and thdr lounging to one side of the apart- 
ment, and the ladies to another, something like 
the Scotch ball so humorously described in a 
letter o£ Grddsmith's. I fell into further dis- 
grace by onning most unwittingly against this 
by-law of the Palazxo Albrizzi, and by seating 
myself y&ry cavalierly by the side of a fair 
^bme, who seemed not at all displeased at my 
transgression. She allowed me to transgress 
for a suffici^it time, this fair dame, and then 
was. good enough to inform me both of my 
crime, the nature of the r^ulation, and the 
cause there^,-«>the latter being no more than a 
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J&w to produce getieral canversalion ; for were 
her large assemblies allowed to ditsolyte them- 
selves into private Ute^Utes and couples, in- 
trigue would eclipse blueista, brilhancy, and de- 
stroy the superioi^iy of intellectual over j^ysical 
charms. Gallantry would prevail to push the 
old dowager from her stool, and reign in con- 
tempt and forgetfukiess of her. By the bye, 
it is the only attenq)t that I ever rather behdd 
or heard recorded, to reiE^wn the ease and com* 
plete freedom of an Italian saloon, and this too 
in Venice, the luxurious queen of the Adriatic, 
so famed ever for the looseness of her Z(me. 

Here was Canova silent, whilst Cicognara 
spoke for him ; you would have thought that 
the modem Phidias knew nothing of art, so 
simple did he seem, whilst the amateur poured 
forth his prc^ound virtuoso verdicts. Canova 
has a counteimnce beaming with genhis, whilst 
his conversation and demeanor possess all the 
honhommie of it. He is what we would call a 
'simple, good-ifatured soul ; only like Scott, too 
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amiable, and too full of praise and lenient cri- 
ticism for the young votaries of his art. His 
works indeed bear witness to this soft disposi- 
tion; he revels in the graceful, the reposing, 
the tranquil, whilst he in vain endeavours to 
express force and vigour by cdnt of distortion. 
His Hercules and his Boxers are examples. 
Calm energy be cannot body forth ; even the 
irritable worldly-thoughted Napoleon he has 
made a contemplative philosopher, and his Mars, 
for all his helmet and mustachios, is the god of 
any thing but war. He is at present amusing 
himself in ordering the arrangement of a ehurch 
that he has erected at his own expense in his 
native village of Tossaguo. He even quitted 
his own peculiar art to paint the palla behind 
the great altar. 

But with riches and independence, even tKe 
atts have quitt^ Venice. Except the btazen 
horses, tod CaiKiva's Hebe, sculpture can 
scarcely be said to be represented in this noble 
city ; and'the picttn^ that Austria has caused 



to be restored, tbroygl^ de^eq c^ in the firrt 
instance, to ber, th^e will be soon fo\ind wf$ke 
pretext such as the sinking wal(ei?s, or the ruin 
her own government has caused, for removing 
them to Vienna. One hc^ however is left — 
Venice itself cannot be removed, and Palladio 
alone will immortalize her, though if individual 
Englishmen can purchase and remove palaces, 
government might take it into their head to 
transport churches. 

If the arts be thus low» to what depth must 
not literature have sunk t The press of Venice 
was of old the most active one of Italy, besides 
being the oldest of Europe. I was surprised 
to meet with an edition of Bacon printed the^e 
wonderfully early» under the reign of the 
Inquisition of State. These mysterious tyrants . 
suffered what an Austrian fcUce would not; 
for certainly an attempt to re-print the JS^ovufn 
OrgamAVij or^ indeed, an English ai^or of ^y 
kind, would be looked on as rank, carbopariam. 
The booluellers ip Venice a^ the mof^t jtimi^ of 
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the P^unsula, and Uiej fonn im> bad barometar 
of the degree of oppression throughout chffer- 
ent towDS and states. At Milan there is a littk 
less fear ; those who are beneath the very eye of 
tyranny become used to it, and acquire the 
courage to deceive it In Florence, Molini 
will procure you almost any book — nay print it, 
with the necessary precautiim of placing Lotir- 
dra, and his brother^s name, on the title page. 
In Rome, nothing of the kind is to be had at 
first, till you linger and talk liberalism to the 
dealer in literary wares, and anon after you 
have gained his confidence, he produces slily 
from a cunning nook, a volume of Rousseau, a 
Casti, a Lady Morgan, which last he displays 
to you with great self-onnplacency and triumph, 
demandii^ for it about four times the sum of 
the LcMo^on edition. Such is the efiect of mar- 
tyrising a book, that fifty copies <^ this, an up- 
IH*ecedented sale for an Italian city, were dis^ 
posed of instantly in Fk»rence. At Niqdes, the ^ 
police and censcHTship is, like the tyranny of all 
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hot climates^ at once severe and remiss. Thej 
punish the least transgression with perpetual 
and lonely imprisonment, but take y&ry little 
trouble to catch the criminal, unless vduntary 
information offers itself. Thus at Naples also 
any proscribed work may be procured; and 
eyen Monties revolutionary writings are, I am 
told, more easily obtained there than at Milan. 
But my Venetian dealer in books shrugged his 
shoulders, and turned up his eyes in utter 
horror and amazement, upon being asked for 
some forbidden volumes. He was afraid the 
narrow street had echoed the suspicious name, 
aiid that he should be in a dungeon before 
night But all this is natural to Venetians, who 
have never been from under a reign of terrw. 

I passed Verona without mentioning the name 
of Pimlemcmte, the Italian Gray, as some one 
has called him without much reason. His coun-* 
trymen, who are by no means rural, scarcely 
understand his ^^ babbling about green fields^ 
and English garden& His tragedy is very 



fedde» nod f^vm hklfijm h$m ^mmtkMikt 

cftnoot b^p etnu^Gwixi^ lod n^bniisiMr tl^i Mnllt* 
dikttimte ipul thot oould vrke prttoitilo, wUbt 

ing to do 8o» by tbe aid of Ihe FBeadu 

Conquerors oft^ b«v« bad poeli Co oelribwitr 
th^ Barnes, and tnuHntil Aen to poatmtj em- 
balmed in verses ; but strange to say, revofai- 
tions and revdkrtioQary hcfroes have always 
wanted these chcoiucleiv. The tertiUe iii»- 
chin^ of turmoil and blood pal into feaclidl 
moticm in their time^ &i{^ avAy the 
and revolut^D, bonreYvr it may bribe 
already known, and perbl^ vtfK#, to turn limit 
stream of paQCjgyrie into a new ohanne), bis 
never generated a poet for ila^« Tbe piaitani- 
ical rev<^iian of Ei^land wocdd of oanrie nal 
hare tokrated ai^ sueh wry poio^ages of tmk 
lyffinity to Oie old eoittt Jool^ aadshgoM lAiragfa 
savoored lojt^ i^ofa^. But AaaoR^ wMoaa 
itnthufttftiH? y.#a riiiteeilMR^irf^ilha patoailiaridiid^ 



nitkiui 4ii9 4fmm d! bigotry; 0e mrrtnity of 
fliotala, she too that dcfighted in fetes, and 
9Mg$f and ^oithasM, it Is inamlioiA that h did 
BOt ^ve bu^Di to a patriotic poet Yet notwith- 
tf Umiiti g one or two 4ne odes of Le Brun, 
neither he bqt Cbemer em. be deeoied to haVe 
tHq;q>ltod diat demdeiatiiin. 

In Italy, ^ more poetieal soil, the French 
irere happkr : Monti, who had sprung to fame 
by a'fHous phffipfRC against democracy, imjnety, 
and revoltttion, read his recantation in verse as 
sdoa as he was paid for it And the sublime 
tfaadator of Oman was aloo purdi^used by the 
ooyquercx* to laud him, which Cesarotti per- 
iDrmed wkh all the ditBness of a laureate in 
the *< Pnxwa.'' Bat both poet* in guning the 
fmromrs^ the largesses, crosses^ and honours of 
the FfOBcb Emperoe^ lotft Uie ccMsfidence and 
aifasinitioB of Aeir comtrymen, who then looked 
ai9ttiid for aoodMtbaid, yo«ngmdiiriependent, 
mA om dMi would iiot ibrget potridtfim k 
triWinaw, Xbii^tenMlar Ibey Ihoiigliit to espy 
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in a soDt at least an adppted mmf of this queens 
of the Adriatic* 

This was Ugo Foscdo. He was well kuowa. 
at Padua for his temper, talept^ and acquire*-, 
ments, long before he produced any work ; and 
the events of the revolution were of aQ other 
the most fit to develope such a charact^. No. 
book ever made such an impression on Italians, 
as the Letters of Ortis. Nothing of the kind 
had ever appeared in the tongue It had all 
the full feeling, the passion, that may be read 
and felt by every Italian, even by their unread- 
ing females; and under this popular guise it 
contained the germ of independence, it breathed 
a spirit comprehensively national, which was 
communicated to every heart Dante and Pe- 
trarch had written on this patriotic theme of 
old, but the days of these antiquated bards 
were considered past. Alfim had lately sent 
tarth some sparks of a ^milar tendency; they^ 
were neva:theless but sparks. The hitughty 
aristocratic poet waa splenetic, indignant, inde*' 



pendenti but scarcely patriotic ; and the repubu^ 
lies and free states of his country drew down, 
the strokes of his satire, as thickly as did the 
petty despots that enthralled it more ignomini^ 
oudy. Thus he exclaims on the subject of. 
Genoa, the loss of whose liberty is so much 
lamented :— 

^' £ bench*un Re non mi piacesse^ io roti 
Non fea pur mai per barrattarmi un Re 
In sessanta parrucche dldoti.^^ 

There was no knowing what such a man would 
«dvise, or have. And all his admiration for 
England and ccwatempt for Italy had the effect 
which the writings of most cynics have, that of 
hurting the vanity of the nation^ without cor- 
recting or ameliorating it in the least. 

Ords was Alfieri's indignant patriotism, de- 
prived of its peevishness, its waywardness, and un- 
conquerable aristocratic p^judice. It was united 
toowiththeextreiiieof feelmgandpasfiion, which 
Alfieri was not at all endowed with. And the 
L 2 



^I^tt irad graljsr liiiui1)0«h the lUb ihd irnHngs 
of d» Iragie f>oct ; it inspired reading Italy with 
a ooMtiou feetitiikieht of tittion «ad Icnre of their 
contoon country, and went farther thieai any other .' 
dngle catise todestroy thoee pettymunidpal patri- 
dtannS) which like cankers firetted mid destroyed 
the great and the only worthy one. Its pub- 
lication is an era of which Englisiimen seem 
not to feel all the importance. The French 
saw its spirit, its influence. Buonaparte did 
all in his power to enlist its author amongst 
his literary satellites — ^in vtun. And both author 
and book were proscribed tacidy, but still as 
vinilently almost, as they have been since the 
restoration of Austria to her Italian dominion. 

They are very proud of Foscolo in Italy, and 
deservedly. They seem really to love him; 
and the man, I believe, is most loveable ata 
distance, the— 

<« A tutti aqpro e a te st^ssoy** 
as he addresser hinwelf in on# of hk flpnnets^ 
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Wi^'to^ tmeio aUow otMs genofal amuAft* 
Kty. Poor fdlai^) whikt he m busy wn&ig* 
<xit^s% tnUNdatingHonter^ and editing Bante^ 
the worth J folks in power here will not bttt 
believe th^ h^ is still plotting for the liberty of 
his country, for which the poet is now too old 
and too usi to trouble himsdf. And for a 
bookseller to sell the Ortis would be a crime 
worthy of the carcere duro. 

There is no Italian poetry more beautiful 
than the commencement and most part of the 
Sepdcri, although its termination be so pedantic 
and cold* It was addressed to Findemonte^ 
deservedly, for it is in the sQrle of the Veronese 
poet, superior to any thing of his, and more 
truly in the vein of Gray. The political writ« 
ing of Foscolo, such as bis address to Bonaparte 
at the congress of Lyons, as weH as his poetical 
fragments, are, owing to their proscription, ^c- 
ceedingly scarce. The following sonnet of his, 
which is rare to be met with, will amuse you 
if you have ijeen tiie man. It is what <mr 



young portrait pakiiers Bor ira so ibiid of-^tt 
full kngth picture of Imnadfy Meadrt, hi a 
joimet, in imitkkm of a rimilar piece dT vamty 
hy Alfieri:^^ 

** Solcata ho fronte, occbi incavati intenti ; 
Crin Mro, fmimte gaance, arditd aspetto^ 
Labbro tomido acoesOy e teni denfi, 

• Cat>oobiDo^belcoUo>e largo pettD;, 

Ghute membiay yesttr sMBpUce-el^to ; 
Jtatti i paa&i, i pensier^ gli ^tU, gli accent! ^ 
Sobrio, umaQOy leal^ piodigo, icbietto ; 
ATveno al mondo, avversi a me gli eventi*. 

Talor di lingua^ e speaso di man prode ; 
MestQ i piil gbnii e solo, ognor pensoso^ 
t^ntOy IracohdOy inquieto, tenace, 

Di vizi ricco e di yirtiky do lode 
Alia ragion, ma cono ore al cor piace ^ 
Morte sol mi dari fiuna e tiposo«** 

Adieu. 



LETTER IV. 

r ■ ' ' ■ 

B^loglMU 

Ik fulfiUing my promise of entertaining you 
with my impreBdons on mingling with the better 
informed class of Italian society, and my observa- 
tions as to the present state of their literatture) 
I had forgotten, at least lyhilst I sate writing \& 
you^ my own immediate concerns. A drcum*- 
stanee has just not only recalled them to me, but 
absorbed me in them. 

You know my predilection for Bologna, anci 
for its kind, and hospitable inhalntants, those 
good-natured, learned, and amiably pedantic 
men, tiieir lovely, and more instructed fenlales^- 
than I have met elsewhere. Thitherward, witllf 
anticipated pleasui^^ I b^t jny course, after a 



tedious yitti;,ta jSosqpww <^ u^UeBlvn^tfofit 
desert of all boles t^t mer i^ipAubv^ ytfA 

roads to and from H; but I itost not indiidgi In 
tbat common place cxHoptmot of uraT^E& Tbo 
ferry, misnomered bric^ of tbe Lago QKmr^ 
wafted us withiD the influence of the pontifical 
keys, and a cardinal'^g jurisdicdoo, a coMdao^ 
pessy that pleased me,-— it is variety afitoi^ baVmg 
traversed the realms of so many atHxA^omM^ 
tared despots, to come within the moreamtaUe* 
qne of the Almighty's Vicar, «oi dUant^ andin*^ * 
worthy though he be, and to feel oiK^sdf in a- 
country where the ruHng ariatooraey Hr^ot- 
ought ta be^ learned. By^ the mass, aS the Isj 
poet of the Reformation inderputly swore, I love 
lu|d respeist the priesthood, simply, were there 
no other reaison, tbat l})ey are and ever ba?ra 
been the moaft maligned race of i^ien upon thk - 
earth, and that which bath borne, most J^eekj^ 
a weight of caliminy tbat they deserved not 
mcore than their lay )H:^th]:e«u . ^. ... ,. .: 



hmi QD'Mloi^f Ite gteeif minindd aAd plains 
Attk Doir "€UtMpf w^ftt "otice'waB the ducal city 
df Fwtas, tm^nttiA With tlie wHte imifhnns anci 
eabb-beai?mg corpeiiedfir of Austria. My cc»n. 
pitmoQ) B9t>tti, was to mdignant, that I could 

ttaroshr cantmn bhn ; there is no moral emetic 

•^ i 

tiMt afotmgOi^ eahnot gulp down With a shrug. 
Tlie cKfficuIty with which my companion re- 
straiot himself upon tfai«r and other occainons, led 
me'tosospeetgailyy and without seriousness of 
course, the reality of hk Itahan blood and birth, 
li hinted my suspicion jocularly, and lot my 
young €omrt had been galled on the sore spdt^ 
ai^'his c^kr rosie against me Vehemently; 
more* subject ofwoiider, thought I. However I 
. pBDered to^ him, according to that lirief form of 
dtftttons^rtttson which I love, that he was a fool, 
—%itd ki ife ended: 

AB'tbe fihe things of Ferrara, l^asso's dun* 
get»^ Arionsto'r tdmb, I had seen long ago, so 
nf ent in search of the 6id librarian^ whom I baci 
^8 
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ktoowb 1^ an intelligBiit maa, and not Aea 
jroung; he lirasiieqply karabd in the Femaeaa 
ChrdnidiBSy no Uimtcd efarde <^ reading, under- 
atand ; for those dukes or their historiogr^hers 
^lave left behind them aamudi materials for their 
history, diat it were wdl for us if those of 
Engkuid of the eighteenth century be as unple. 
J saw my inan^ without his learning, as it hap- 
^ned. Fcnr very unluckily for that essential 
faculty in a librarian's brain, his imperial miges- 
ty, of Austria, had chosen of late to spend aL 
j&ost a whole day, examining, like a true Cesarean 
prince, the pretty pictures and illuminated de- 
igns, in the splendid vellum volumes of the 
library. Alas ! the poor libmrian ! (he imperial 
'visitation, for such it was, he never recovered. 
' To have been so long in contact with his impe- • 
.rial msgesty, so long in converse with him« My 
old acquaintance could talk, could think of 
nothing els^., I asked him for all his old hob- 
. bies, Tasso's MS. Ariosto!s autograph — no>, no, 
he could and would talk of nothing tmt the 



^mpeior^ the emperor-'^and i^ I kft hitn, tiot 
tbe finst victim of imperial condedoension. 
' From Venice, iouthward lo Mount Oarganus^ 
Aye, and to Brindimiun, all is yillanous along 
the coast of the Adriatic, yet strangers think it 
necessary to tread the prescribed route by Ancona. 
They pay tcr their obedience by ennui^ for 
^cept the interesting i^lics of the middle ages 
at Rimini, {the most perfect traces erf those 
times, perhaps, is that left tl^re by the Malates^ 
tas,j and the miraculously transported chapel of 
our Lady of Loretto, there is not one object on 
the whole, flat, unvarying route, to recompence 
one day'^s boiling in a caledie. Even the fai- 
knd road from Ferrara is miserably insijnd, 
till you get in sight of Bologna. 

This old mother of jurisprudence has any 
thing but a legal look, such at least as is ^wom 
•by all our edifices, nooks^ courts, or palaces so 
'dedicated. I see at this moment before me her 
Vhite mansions, placed at the foot of the Apett- 



statkms witness. , rXtiidi;. it^€K«tly . U>iNi» .jrfli» 
t^qxiselyj^ , grotto this .ywymbbgy ot.g9SsWj^ 
iiumsioiis, not rising with spiral ligbtoefis, like 
our steeples from the mass^ jb^ r4tlKr Mtmg 
themselves up in defiance, and thus {nreservktg 
the martial character wjudi at &at they wfere 
intended to wear^ when erected tO'Awe or ovet^ 
look ajv approadiis^ Baemj* 

There are ncibits at Bologn^ but no aristON* 
l^^ats; tbefonner are too few ta uphold bm 
exclusive sodety^ Mid the legatiye court being 
)|dd at Eerzara, fortunately removes; from thck 
happy walk the fasten pride and emptjr vanity 
of a minor coitf t High life iscommon in Ita|y,^ 
^asSy entered into f but those fimd of middlmg^ 
dasf} pnd well infimned society, jsfaould.tdi^ up 
4heir quarters at Bobgna^ whexe^ neva'theliea^ 
^innce the dayft of Atliln, the oopK^uerii^ hen> 
.Mmself ipdiided^ no<Zingaro can be^persuade^ 



4D&^«ftitil:o, fit! 

tiytib|>v^^so^ 'for •the>i!iw>)Mf^ 

^^e at tbeti»3ttlti»<or the Csitoct^'&iid dtlMtt 

"^irnte Fkma,'* %tit6s AMeti, •* bltre Mdd^ba, d ttil 

Qhre Bologfta} sanft piff raderid ^ 
. Gom^ del barbaro Attila si fiogfr! 

Oo ^riving, we Mnl^otircircUi attdlettsri^l* 
tl» Prince ' ■ ' 's. The world, a» Afiy fl»f 
in France, most charaderi^ctUj, of i^iy .crowd 
irhkh one miitgle^ in or reeeivea, was to be 
with hnn in the evening* This he-graciouoly 
lioCified to ii% and thither we wait aecordin^j^ 
7here were seTeral Fkrentiaes present ; thejn 
were not difficult to dtstmgiiishy their eternal 
9Sinratbn^ and the • fervent good will with whidi 
^y seem to dispatxdi each difitiBct qrllaUe firom 
^ month, omopgit the Bologttese, whose jai^giHi 
it positively -the worst in Ital]^ It is to th» 
"Tttsc^y tboH^ 00 ,near^ what the Nomiaa 
Jwitaj^^is tathepure JPaiisian didkoty^sissulMr 
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Aat distilots nd towns adj^img thoidd be in' 
6pponte extremes. 

I soon joined the oonTenatkm of a Florentiiie 
group, and although .mj wish to appear as not 
having before known Italy, jnrevented me fraok 
asking direct questions, and satisfying my curio- 
sity respecting my old connections at Florence^ 
in a straight forward way, still k is next to an 
impossibility to sit next a woman who knows 
what you want to know, and depart uninformed^ 
No one knew me^ that is certain. Perottl 
passed, and spoke to me on several subjects, and 
no socmer had he departed, than strange to say, 
the httle knot began instantly to talk of— your 
humble servant Sir Malkin, or Count Malldn, 
as they would have me in my own despite for* 
knerly, merely because I had a carriage with 
some sort of crest thereon. Less than a County 
to bear arms was a thing incredible. 
' ** The young man resembles him very much,** 
Said they : <' Whom f" asked I, in lunaeem^t.. 



tti CEtno4l^ tKl 

r ^< The Vateotint P«rdtti rcBaAblet hb father, 

the Count, of course — ^whom else would he be 

like?'' 

* *' In truth I don't know; but like <dd 

PeiotU he is not— the Count is a whiskered^ 

(lender, muscular Florentine ; the youth is fair 

and fuU;' 

" Then, Sfr, you know the jCount Parotti P'' 
** I have had that pleasure.** 
^^ Having travelled Italy before, Sir, you 
ought to have learned by this time, to rest sa- 
tisfied with a very slight resemblance between 
parent and child. It is a law of politeness 
here.'' 

«' Indeed, I shall attend to it fen- the future. 
But pray, in what year was the Coimt Perotti 
married ?" 

Here was a loud laugh. '^ Qood ladies, have 
I in this offended another law <^ politeness P" 

•* Not only a law, but the very principle of it. 
Bo you want us to go about to un-Count your 
-young firiend yonder, when he is secure in poi^ 



IX. . 



.Ajid Ibo i!q^«(0 Ais Iroold Jumb sdved die. 
diftM^7r 4it IfiMfc irofdd here goneiar io do icy» 
if Ib^ youjigpseBaBt vbavaaiBoai-coiifleriiedaa. 
the jioqimy h«d not iq^praadittl At the momeDt^ 
and.^ieciQiied his fair Vofvutmammx A(e rettof the 
evoii^g^ by aki^,€pqpeQdilu]ie of gaUatttijr. 

I thpu^to ali|a8C¥^ somethiiig ^43^^ intfak 
intp^miptipiu aiid «w n jat dii^leiaefi But 
certain};^ k was ( mho. nought hbteyndtftannfr^ 
not he jniiM^ ]^ irhat jQi9tive I. ma vrgedia 
even now incomprehensible to me. And maKt ^ 
over I am a wilfu)^ cross-grained bebg, always 
drawing inferences from character, rather than 
from circumstances, and the young soldier pleases 
me, in deq>ite oi the enigma that attends his 
existence and interferaice. 

Even whilst I write, tidings have arrived^ 
which defer the echurcissemeni, which I thought 
iipproaching^ Young Perotd has just received 



kaperaoM' haiinsM es^ theior ^tb H^ptm, : 
perhaps to Sicity. Oa)i4arf gcill vAiip^ <^th^ 
re?firal<aiid'afii»i6acli cfl ^ ibffgcfXta Malkm 
beiastruiaeiitiaLiiippodddiig lhia«icyeii: t0R>- 
lutiott? Afuspijuaa breaks in on oww They 
vntOy howev^r^ thai they long to «ee tfa^'oom^ 
panioa who has been so load to tlieir son^ and 
conclu<}e hy entmting \» to proceed s^^ to 
JReoK, kHtlei^ of pasi^gtfaroi^ Florence.* I 
anf a floaty ffitdthety. augtt ifff vmis,^ and 
Bcqtu^Md qi theVisckmnf 8 deore to' obey Ma 
paiieata.. Fl^m^noe ia i«8erv«d lor dis iast^-^ 
Adieuir- ■ ' ■ - /i " ' • ^ ■ ' .'•'•* ' ' '' .' 
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LETTER V. 



Rimini 



We passed durough Ravenna^ and now are 
htte, haying trarened a most vninteresdng 
eountry, my mind occui»ed totally with those 
Buddie ages, of wfaidi €ach «tep in these toWBf 
reminded me. We had a companion in our 
journey, a rara cms certainly, as you will ac- 
knowledge, when I in£»m you that he was an 
Italian politician. Finding his company con- 
sisted of a Frenchman and an Englishman, for 
Perotti has altogeth^ Tair Francois^ he took 
the opportunity of giving firee vent to feelings, 
which he was no douht compelled to keep to his 
own bosom, except when once in the twelvemonth 



%udi Uk opportunity as the present occurred for 
indulging his loquacity. 

The exteiit of the poor politkiafi's reading 
"ftnd knoT^ledge, with which he deemed himsdf 
^uite qualified to pull down the ptesmt fabric 
W Italkm goyemmmit and substitute another^ 
was Titus Livius. He was of Padua, and that 
accounted for his dioice. But how lamentably de- 
ficient is the land in the materials for education^ 
when a man like this, really eager m pursuit of 
pciitical instruction, can find no volume more 
^modern, or mot« suited to the state of the age, 
'than old Lity. He owned, he could lay hib 
hands on no other. You may ima^ne the po- 
litics of lAj 'Paduan, he was all dassidal, all 
.municipal — the sublime at legislature to him 
was an assembly of the people and consuls — 
when I mentioned a representative government 
to him, he stood as if I vpoke Anditc, but at 
last understood sufficiisnt to tell me, that he was 
tieither an aristocrat nor Anglomane. I attowed 
^Idm, th^^fore, to imfold his viewa wiihmit in« 
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tarnjptioQyaiidqur liMiresCiMidicals wereisages iit 
comrttriion indi hkax. . 

AMtgugh.WB parted widi'lrim at die gate of 
Bimbaif MTdrtbdeM the tnuti of ideas that Iiis 
di^daj bad generated, ktpt st31 occupying my 
voii^f and the pdi^cal «tate oi Itidy, its past and 
fuitore ;&nluii£8, and the' charkderistics that 
ht^ye produced these fortuiles, attracted my con- 
nderation for the rest of the day. I may as 
weU hare convey to you my thoughts on the 
sulj^t I care too ittde for tiiese tilings to 
follp^'lipj otgaremyweH to any study of them^ 
so that tluAiShidl be my only letter 'decHcated la 
so -gcaye and so dty & topic; • f ' 

The gfe«t. diffecence between the public 
spudt of the ancftsnts, and that of the' modems, 
is obvious to ma^ one who btis thought upon the 
fiuljject to be Aits tboil the'omor pedHos^ ot 
bopd of SQcietyf . WAS) with the andents, ah at- 
tacbmecittoaDerlainapotc^city, to the sticks 
and atp](ies,^f thmtgBSi^rai'hMie; whtttt, Willi 
the modenis, all sudi feelings are referred to 



is easily accounted for from a» pincipb* ofthfe' 
l^then reliigion, wawefe. <feitk«» oonftned w' a 
certain spol^ vpre su^aoscd to fix their b«i^(^ 
tiops and aJOfections solely . md exdbsh% th«fe' 
The Ijeartk, the street, the quarter, and ib fiiie- 
the towi^ had each its tut^kr Aeity, and th*' 
local affections of the feapk filed the same ' 
concentpQ drcles with their reBpon; I will 
not confoumJ mysdf in your gond «t»hion 
with the anti.^i»88ic»l Goths of the d^, by ed- 
deavouring to prove, as might so easily be dohe, 
how false and pef^y waa«i itftotigih this feding, 
with which the Gieeks and Rbiflaiis effected 
suph wqnder*. ;Iueed only say, th*t however 
practicable and henefilsull in.8^iNid)aro(ti age,- it 
is at^togpther incompatiWewithearteiidedttidlf- 
le(^ and fi:«pfeB^^ju,^.tliat'it naa e*mpUmy> 
coni^ter to 4he sjorenoMi^ laeeause' ttore'free' ' 
and eqijitaWe fpi^^ins^tea tiMfc*. "Ift ^^ J 
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have 6iich a cause, nor look fmr suJdh m end;! 
Poirers are now nations, not cidea, and 
although they may want and cannot aim a|. 
the brilfiant and attractive quidities displayed 
by more confined societies of mad, they in 
general possess, accompanied with superior 
happiness, the more substantial blessings of 
probity and honour. 

It is not astonbhing, nor perhaps unjust, that 
those nations, which of old led the way in the 
ancient path of eminence and civilizadon, should 
now be the last and weakest to tread the way of 
the moderns. The cities of Italy inhented 
from the Romans their municipal laws and ha^. 
bitd; and wedded to these, they have existed 
and endured, though without progression, in 
the midst of the contriory i^rit of modem 
dmes, like splendid exotics. This brief spacg 
c£ history is not without its brilliancy to be. 
sure; but it would have proved eventually^ 
bett^ for |he condnent, which dds p^ty, scat«^ 
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tered gr^tne&s cBvided, if tbe growth oi feu« 
dajity hid not been interrupted prematurelj) 
until, as in our avm and other countries* it had 
beecnne ripe for a lasting mnepdment, and 
settled into a free and representative govern- 
ment. 

Italy is at present extremely ignorant. The 
dass who have arisen above extreme ignorance^ 
have acquired but that negative knowledge 
which amounts to discontent, and would change 
without knowing how or for what. A few old 
saws and revduticwiary prejudices, form the 
whole basis of knowledge, on which the plans 
of a liberal party could be based. They talk 
and plot to no end. For the only true and 
irresistible conspiracy is that general one, which 
is read in the faces of all, but can be extracted 
from the tongues of none. This grand work 
they attempt, on the omtrary, in circles and fa- 
mifies, and merely awaken tyranny, without 
striking one blow towards its destruction. What 
with action and reliction, the mildest govern^ 
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ment is fbtced to be ^rraiiiiioil. What a to be 
doM, is not for me to iqr«-*i€VoIiit]OM slioidd 
alwikys be judged 8idb0ec)tteBtl7, myt previoas to 
their taking plaoe ; but, however, judgment 
should be deferred, advice fflaj.pBtcede.8udi an 
attempt ; and mine would be,-*cease to be 
classical. 

This, in fact, is the great princ^e to be 
established and impressed upon the modem 
world, especially upcm Italy, and those countries 
that need regeneraticm. Let nations remain 
still classic in their literature if they will, and 
as the (dd school of Frendi eritidsm would 
have them ; it may at least, excuse in them lade 
of genius, and so be advantageous. But poli« 
tical existence is no such mdiffi^rent ouitta* ; and 
if they would attain to such a Uesw^andsueh 
an honour, they must adopt the new qparit 
of those naticms that have known how to 
acquire it There can be no doubt that the 
dasacal kamn, that mifl|^led ao aamgnmodj 
and ri d iculoasly wkb the wm of Ae IRmtk 



^tiilirtitti^^ms the fMM^iiadi^ ^ itt ^i^orse 
IsimM^fmkm. It: ^wi|i nM MiiUNi^ irtc^eduess, 

'toibjood. We have) io AnAt, mtlfi, go^ 
men, rnd&aiB ;sm(mg^ ia^ dftit in the same 
intustioos mw^ by ilie foiipe ot c^iAns^tioea, 
come to commit the same, cripes. It was 
the Rc^ian gts]|;s, upon whidb the Ffendi levo- 
iiKiorasts mounted, that eiol^ them to wade 
;mth lUiarmcem through torrents of Uood. 
Bdbespkrre, eoudied on the soft cushions ^ 
*tkm Tuileries, wa» of the Reman socd^-HSowas 
-Napoleon, otttttrqapiii^ his ea^es in Sight. 
' i The AomanS'iv^ve^ without deubt^ a great and 
odidevace of ^^etifdev but the^ gi*andeur was 
bot natuiul-^it was llie p^K)duct of^ false extnte- 
manti hept aSve forthe^^pa^of seven hundred 
yeg^jdttfiiigwlfl^every^hergy of the people 
#as caUed'fDt<l), to Te«3er ai^aa dominators 
eviepyithe^^idilsarbuBd them.- The^PVench 
IhiG^b^^'piriedhai^trie* ^lefr^ m A 

^tm^ ^f mUk^ m H^e^ to the loweift 
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rank, an uniyenal excitanent was applied to 
them, the knowing all at much as man was 
capable of. To institute a fair comparison be« 
tween the countries, it may be observed, that in 
this struggle, as in all those which had prerioudy 
taken place, the mental and j^ysical power of 
England has never been so universally, so 
thoroughly excited. She has warred and 
conquered, but with apathy or carelessness 
always in one half of her population, and 
with armies enrolled for the most part Srom 
the dregs of the people, of men incapable of 
any national feeling. Her grandeur is pisussive, 
consisting not in whi^t she does, but might do 
—not in what she has done, but in what she 
has refrained from doing. And the glory of her 
statesmen and heroes is the same — tt^eir papies 
are not so renowned as those of Caesar, or qf 
Buonaparte — ^why ? Because the steady gran^^ 
d^ur of their country forbad. 

But to return to my first conrideration. The 
inhabitants of the clasric countries could nol 
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be induced to forsake tbe feeUogs nfid habits 
ot their glcmous ancestors ; and even over- 
whelmed and sunk as they were, ihe^ attin^ 
meut to the old laws and customs enabled 
them to overcome, at least in the dties, those 
of their mmaerous successive conquerors ; how- 
ever superior the Roman institutions, arrived at 
the height of their perfection, lyere tp the 
still infant customs, of the Teutonic naticHis, the 
ascendancy of the former must have eventually 
tended to piake civUizaUon retr^c^p^e. The 
reasonings and opinions of the a^ci^ts, on any 
moral or political su]b^oct, can neyer be brought 
to blend with Christiamty, the, great eyerlfisting 
principle q{ the ndodern world. Whilst, on the 
contrary, to blend with Ity the institutions of the 
Teutonic nations, were adu^irably and no doubt 
providently adapted. Th^se w<^re a n^w 
peQpte, virtuous, brave, and independeniW {H^ 
H99ed mth at least the germs of those ju^t ao4 
enlarged ideas of freedom, which dp UPt, hk? 
m2 
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the classic goddess, militate against, and con- 
tinually impede the natural progress and im- 
provement of society. 

Nothing could equal the amazement of the 
Roman philosophers and historians, who pene- 
trated into the German forests, and witnessed 
the customs which prevailed there ; even th^ 
modem descendants are at a loss to conceive 
how so noble a state of society could have been 
generated in rudeness and barbarism. But the 
hand of providence, which it is not decorous in 
man to detect, except in influencing such 
mighty events, no doubt pepared such a stock 
as the means of regenerating a world, morally 
exhausted. Even a philosopher, six centuries 
back, might have foretold, that clas^c feelings 
were doomed to be utterly extinguished ; and 
that, like the Jewish naticm, they had been pro- 
scribed by an irrevocable edict The resum- 
ing, 01" obstinate retention of such in ihe petty 
towns^of Italy, necesntated that country^s being 
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once more over»run by the people of the north. 
The last spark was extinguished in Venice; and 
Italy convinced at length, it is to be hoped, of the 
vanity of re-erecting herself on her old pedestal^ 
has yet to commence her career amongst modem 
nations. ** Sed ohe^ you have abeady cried to 
my speculative politics. 

Adieu. 



LETTER n. 



Pesaro* 

I may have abused the dull shores of the 
Adriatic^ but here is what forces me to read an 
instant recantation. You have heard of the 
daughter of the Italian Pindar ; of her beauty, 
wit, spirit, and accomplishments. Report never 
could have done her justice, and all the super- 
latives of Italian panegjrric are flat and failing 
in the attempt to celebrate her. The Countess 
is a lovely, commanding woman, all heroine ; 
her form, her eyes, her speech, and souL She 
is the most perfect model of Italian beauty, with 
spirit and vivacity seldom to be met with in the 
south, except in some hideous Gorgon, that feels 
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herself compelled to compensate for persoDikl 
defbcts by mental efforts of a prodigious kind; 

And she is learned too, the jade, and quoted 
Cicero to me most apropos ; where had Bjmm'ft 
IN*ecious observation been, when he declared the 
non-existence of learned ladies in his adopted 
land ? In Italian literature, she is more at home 
than any critic or poet of her country that I 
ev&t met with; and the poetry of Italy dloei 
so aptly blaid with a woman's conversation* 
Which of our authors can our English ladies 
quote, suppose them of what age, state, or tem- 
perament you will ? Byron they dare not, with^ 
out being ridiculous; passion is a subject upon 
wliich an Englishwoman is seldom at home, 
any expression of her general soitiments on a 
subject so interesting, would be immediately 
taken as personal, and the fair speaker a woman 
of intrigue. Moore, I am afraid, would be 
worse. And as for any other name more anti- 
quated, what lady would brave the accusation 
of Uueism by daring to allude to them ? Even 
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Pope, in ova drdes, has idsftoM shrunk into 
bkdL kttor. Here how differeirt t Thare are 
gtftdatkms of poets for all classes— MetMasio 
lor the young female and the namby-pamby 
gentleman — Tasso for the young, who would 
be nunre refined — Ariosto for the matron, who is 
past the age of dthcr blushing or aiPecting it — 
and Dante for her, who, like die Countess, 
assumes the lettered and the patroness, and who 
is e^ren not ashamed of putting forth pohtioal 
q[Hnions. 

You know it was she who made something of 
Rosuni ; gave him ideas, in fact ; those that a 
lively and superior woman alone can give. A 
thousand anecdotes are related of her iqnrit : I 
will recount one. 

The Countess was at Naples, <^ course fSted 
and made much of; and every beau plumed up 
his wit for her encounter. Amongst others, 
who strove to shine in her presence upon thi$ 
occasion, was General Pepe, a very handsome, 
stout, good-natured fellow, as any in existence. 
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without, at the same time, the least superabun- 
daoce of brains^ Well, the General, m order 
to be extx^emely ^rUuelj and tilt in argument 
against the Countess, took upon him to declaim 
against womankind^ to praise heaTen, jocularly, 
that he was still unharnessed, and a considera- 
ble variety of sharp eonmion-jdaoes of the kind* 
The Countess listened in silence, without rq>ly, 
but was evidently not pleased, which encou- 
raged Pepe to continue. What was his asto- 
nishment on receiving, as soon as he had retired 
home, a regular, firmly-p^ned challenge, a de- 
fiance on the part of the Countess, setting forth, 
diat as he considered it manly to insult woman-' 
kind in general, she would stEUid Aorih . for her 
sex, and resent his impertinence. The Greneral 
sent his Aid-de-camp to remonstrate. But no, 
the Countess would proclaim him a coward, she 
vowed, if he would not abide a single combat. 
Another man would have laughed off the lady^s 
xtesentm^it ; but Pepe was just fool enough to 
M 3 
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be ^nbanmied by it, aad the Coiintesa wDmad 
ot Mfiik attd conniiig oiougli to persevere and 
aiUM^ him seriously. Hoir it eondaded, I ha^e 
not heard; but the dxcumstanoe gave rise to 
mudi kughter at the time, and is characteristic 
of her. 

The Cmmt is an amiabk pedant, whom his 
wife declares she loves to i^oraticMEt ; and so she 
does, although after the Eastern fashion, she 
thinks a passing affection for any other pretty 
fellow, as not derogatory bom the great and pei^ 
pelual one which die owes to her husband. 
This is amusing, and quite Italian, this tnfi- 
detUas in iv^ide^aie. At any mention <^ the 
€kmnt*s years, sinkii^ heal&, literary reputation, 
or in short any ticklkh 8ttb}cct tespeciing him, 
she is moved, the fond creature, and weeps. 
The fit of emotion, however, proves no impedi- 
ment to the inti^ucf of the evening. He, good 
man^ is contented and happy, proud eqiHdly of 
himself, his wife and &ther-in4aw ; absorbed 
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in his literary resean^tes, and engaged in carry- 
ing liie war, under I/Hnbaid banners, against 
the Tuscan pretensions of literature. 

I have just received from him, a flagrant 
proof of what mere slaves die nobles of Italy 
are. The Count is extr^nely desirous to tra- 
vel north to see France^ and perhaps England ; 
but the Pope, otherwise CUmsalvo, is afrud of 
letting the nobles of the stete wandar into foreign 
countries, where they incur the danger of being 
inoculated with liberalism and infidelity* And 
on this vague ground, the Cardinal actually 
prohibits a rich and powerful noble to travd. 
Consider, at the same time, that Romagna is 
die mildest of Italian governments, and then 
judge if the nobles are discontented on just 
jgrounds. I often ridicii^them; not, however, 
fox their discontent, but for the childish, un- 
wise, and meffectual ways, in which they 
iSiew it. 

The Carbonari system prevails much, and wise- 
ly, in those towns of the Adriatic, and in the 
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9pitheni part of the JKoman states. They are' 
nefur^ to Lonabardy, and enjoy the adrantages 
of its fertility, and conuDoerce, without Imngcf^ 
{Nsessed by the tyranny and capricious code of 
laws and maj^ustrates that harass die town^ 
north of the Pa The fiiir of Sinigaglia too, 
so -celebrated and frequented by commaxdal 
trayellers^ is very instrumoital in oommunicat^g 
formation and liberal ideas amongst the sub- 
jects of his Holiness, who, if he were wise a la 
])Ia^avel and not Pius the seyenth, would cer-^ 
tainly put a stop to these fairs and their lucrative 
commerce. Those legations^ that were formerly 
so blindly attached to the Holy See, profter now 
nothing beyond a liberal and luke-warm aUegi* 
mice. And it must at the same time be allowed, 
that the Cardinal L^ate, who governs th^n, 
adapts his conduct wisely to the state and fedings 
of the governed. He is much beloved, and in- 
deed so is the Pope himself, personally, who ip 
of Cesena, a town of their l^ations. The 
priestly adulations of his court, wanted the other 
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day to smnt the mother of his Hdiness, but 
Pius would not hear of it. They, however, 
dedared her yenarable, which is a sort of brevet 
of saiDtship, or saint elect. Determined too, 
to avoid the unpopular sceptidsm of his prede- 
cessor, Pius the Sixth ; the present Pius would 
never allow any of his relations to visit Bomei^ 
at least he never welcomed them* 

Whilst upon the subject of Pius, I cannot 
but mention to you a little pamphlet, that the 
Count shewed me, and which is an Omelii or 
Homily, published by Pius, when Bishop of 
Imola, in the year 1 797* What do you suppoM 
this new Homily to be? Verily, nothing more 
nor less than a panegyric of democracy. Such 
a production from the pen of a Roman bishop, 
and a Pope elect, is one of the miracles of the 
eighteenth century. *« The gospel of Christ," 
says he, ^^ wiis given to us as a digest^of laws, to 
raider men perfect in society, and to establish 
that equality that makes us so happy in the 
present day." ^* Believe not that the Catholic 
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religion is opposed to democracy, far from it ; 
DO, no, my dear brethren," concludes the Ho- 
mily, <^ be good Christians, and you will be the 
best, the very ne plus ultra of democrats." 

** Why, my dear Count,'' said I, *^are you 
hot afraid to have such a document in your 
possesion?" 

But the Count is a would-be uhra, and a 
high-church man here, and only shewed me the 
Homily to evince his own and his HoUness's 
liberality. For liberality I read inconsistency, 
and the Count was annoyed. However, he said 
nothing. 

Adieu. 



LETTER VII. 



Roitte. 

Bkhold me once more in Rome, established 
in a position no less lofty, conspicuous, andcele* 
brated, than the old residence of Claude up()n 
the Pindan hill ; whilst there before me lies the 
Italian evening sky, the eternal model of the 
artist. Know you, that to me the day-light sky 
of Italy, is Tery wearisome and insipid — the 
sunshine streams thick oyer the landscape, and 
amounts almost to a mist, leaving but a circle 'of 
bhie crer head, whilst the whole girth of the 
horizon, to a Tery considerable altitude, presents 
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but a hazy white. Evenipg recompenses for 
this, no doubt^ were it not so brief; 

** The sim*8 am dips ; the stars rush out. 
At one stride comes the daik/* 

and you have scarce opened your lattice to enjoy 
it, ere ^tis gone. 

The extensive view of Rome that my window 
commands, though fine, is certainly not classic. 
I cannot espy a tower nor a brick of antiquity, 
far as my view reaches over the tile rooGs of the 
modem city to St Peter's. Nevertheless, I can' 
catch a glimpse of the windii^ Tiber, and that 
is sufficient. In a little innocent espionage, 
commonly called gape seed^ I am admirably 
situated, looking upon the Piazza, a^d into not 
a few of its windows, all occupied by ^ingari,* 
arrived, arriving, or departing* A phalan:i^ of 
lazy valets de ptacCy pimp and lounge around 
the fountain, in awaital cf their British mastersV 
orders* Some of these climb the gigantip flight . 
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of steps that ascend to the Pincian, in order to 
promenade thereon. In addiuon to those mtru- 
sive memorials of my country and the age, that . 
one would wish here to get rid of at times, my 
^eighbours are that most canaille of all rabble, 
the French artists, who have their polar, or aca* 
demy, up here. They are excessively gay and 
vagabond, in contrast with the young English 
of the same class, who seem extremely dull and 
well dad. 

I went to vint in my brown disguise, but 
with a very respectable letter of introduction, 
my old acquaintance, the Cavalier de R , 
<mce a poet, now a banker. The French, who 
patronized the muses wherever they found them, 
but more especially in a jacobin, took the bard 
from prison, I believe, but certainly from a state 
of insolvency, and constituted him their banker 
at Rome. Of course he made hay while the 
sun shone. I remember him, gay, active, in- 
triguing ; he is now fat, bald, gouty, and epicu- 
rean. He received me with an air of dignity. 
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and a hauteur which he thought necessary to be 
assumed towards an Englishman, in order to 
preserve his own dignity. It was amusing, this 
state, this representation of a banker amongst 
his clerks. I have seen the ditto, perhaps the 
tjrpe and model of this, at the west end of our 
metropolis, and trom a mighty Briton too, or 
north Briton, who, like the Cavalier, affects the 
jacobin moreover. For impertinent pride, trust 
me, nothing can equal the prospective fasU of 
your would-be republicans. But A notre mouion 
— the Cavalier, before he decided on the recep- 
tion he was to give me, or before he unbent his 
sleek countenance into a smile of benignity, re- 
solved to try his man. He pointed from his 
country house window, over the way, and asked 

me if I knew the Dnke of H ^•, hia very 

dear friendj who resided there. — No, I had not 
the honour of knowing his Grace, Did I know 
Lord So-and-So ? — Neither had I that honour. 
He went through our peerage, at least through all 
the tmvelling peerage, that he had come in con- 
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tact xvith, and on finding his visitor not ac- 
quainted withany of these great men, the Cavalier 
dismissed altogether the little courtesy that he 
had hitherto shewn, and shrunk into the great 
man at otice. I remembered the fellow of old, 
and more than half reminded him of the time 
at which the little papiUotes around his temples 
nearly stood on end — ^but I was gone. To do 
Italian upstarts justice, however, it must be con- 
fessed that of the men who amassed fortunes 
during the administration of the Frendi, there 
are few who are not humble, beneficent, and 
friends at least to the arts. There sd-e some of 
De R.'s a/fiacreoniiche, pretty, especially the 
Arco dAtnore. His respect for aristocracy and 
contempt for any Englishman unconnected with 
it, is venial enough in a distinguished foreigner, 
who must choose amongst acquaintance. Al- 
though hated by the religionists, the Cavalier is 
an amiable, well informed man cf letters, and 
much respected. 
Cancellieri is another Rcnnan of letters, 
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almost the only other. There is little remarkable 
about him, except a conaiderable likeness of 
figure, feature, and manner, to Sir James 
Mackintosh; altbougb, I should think, poor 
Cancellieri would make but a scmy .figure as an 
<>rator. The chief work of Cimcellieri is on 
Banters ori^ality, but the print is too fearfully^ 
small, and too herwS with quotaticms for any 
Christian, who is not an Arcadian, to read it. 
He is a voluminous writer, and has published 
worlds of epigrams, degies, and pre&ces. 
Amongst other saintly produodkms of his, are 
histories of the Carcere TuUiano, and of the 
chains which held St. , Peter there ; also a 
biography of the apostles since their death ^a 
Roman bull) that is to say, a history of the 
heads now preserved in the Lateran. 

He has written, too, a learned dissertation to 
prove that the celebrated statues of Maiforius 
and Pasquin are those of a river, and of Patro- 
dus, thus asserting for poor Pasquin, the lumour 
c^ representing the friend of Achilles. Another 
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contfoverrial work of his, is a defence of the 
Boman mode of counting the hours, and a 
proof of its superiority to the Oltremontan 
mode. He has written curiously upon the 
Tarantismo, the Malaria, and intierestingly on 
the ceremonies of the papal court, and antiqui- 
ties in generaL 

The only man of real genius that Rome of 
late years gaye birth to, I cannot say possessed, 
since she possesses Canova, is dead, Viscomti. 
He was indeed a connoisseur above the canf of 
his art, a profound antiquarian, without pe- 
dantry; a man in shott of such genius, as 
no other country, except Italy, could spare to 
the arts. In England'at his age, he would have 
been a politician, by this time perhaps a peer ; 
in France, he might have followed the same 
career, and illustrated his superiority on a prew 
maUire scaffold, may be, or present nonentity. 
To see a mind like Viscomti's, such capacity 
and.profoundhess of judgment, expended upon 
the catalogue of a museum, is pitiable,- and 
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would be preposterous, if^ the unequalled gran- 
deur of the Vatican, did not in a degree ennoble 
the task of illustrating it I am not profound 
enough in those subjects to judge, but I never 
hear Viscomti mentioned, but with an acknow- 
ledgement of his transcendant abilities. Even 
Pius the Sixth, who more than hated, who 
actually abhorred him, was compelled to tolerate 
the presence, ^nd reward the talent which he 
could not supply* 

His change^ as the French say, or the small 
coin of petty antiquarians and virtuosi, that 
Rome is at present compelled to put up with, in 
lieu of the sterling and compact talent of Vis- 
comti, is lamentable. These are your Feas, 
your Vasis, and your Nibbys, — ^fellows that 
wander like dogs round the Forum, snarling 
imd quarrelling about some (nllar, which each 
would wrest to his peculiar identity. They 
have fallen out about the portico and columns 
between the Forum and Capitol, which we re- 
mfsmber to have been satisfied with as the Temple 
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of Concord — more ' than once indeed have we, 
with Middleton, evoked the shade of Cicero be- 
neath its shadow. But now there is some newer 
reading, and the Temple of Concord is no more. 
I am resolved, however, not to be cheated of 
my sentiment, nor my old associations, and a 
Tem^e of Concord it shall be to me ever, 
although if has proved one of discord to these 
loodern antiquarians. 

Bless you, you can form no conception of the 
new nomenclature introduced. The famous old 
sticks and stones, and fabrics, that I used to 
know so well, and worship so appropriately, 
have been set topsy turvy. Rome with all its 
irelics, resembles an apothecary's shop, in which 
a mischievcms apprentice has been let loose, and 
who has changed all the labels, confounded 
l^iials and boxes, and jumbled the whole ^^r- 
macapeia together. The deities of Olympua 
have changed their lodgings yearly, as is the 
fashion in London, where, I hear, to occupy the 
fUip^ r^dence for any length of time is despe- 
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rately bad taste, and bad ton. H^re, howev^, 
the gods are ejected and re^lodged at the whim 
of an antiquarian crew^ who could neither write 
books, nor find arguments without the aid of 
fresh hypotheses. The solitary column, to 
which we used to attach seme respectable name 
or patron at least, is now handed over to that 
scoundrel Foeas ; and poor Jupiter Stator has 
had his three legs knocked from under him^- 
so that he can stand no longer. They, forsooth, 
propped up the Ccnnitise. The Capitol they 
dispute inch by inch, till they no longer know 
which end is which. And the ancient orator, if 
he were alive, might literally exclaim, as he did 
meti^horically of old, " Where is the Tarpeian 
rock ?'** Nay, I do verily believe, that some of 
these fellows are sufficiently inspired by the 
genius of absurdity, to assert that the Pantheon 
was an exaggerated columbarium^ if the in- 
scription were not there to contradict them. 

In the way of building, there has beennothing 
done since we were here, if we except the new 
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barracks, as they may be called, around the 
Piazza, for our countrymen^ and the palace of his 
Highness, the Prince of the Peace, who, if he 
were not very squeamish, might have as princely 
residences, as any he can build, to buy for 
little. However as title goes with land, the 
nobles here have some idea that the city resi- 
dence is connected in a similar way with the 
family honours ; Odescalchi, when he sold his 
dukedom toTorlonia, sold him land, town palace, 
and all, like Caesar, when he spent his last obolus 
for the high priesthood ; for the young and noble 
prelate, who is, by the bye, the most celebrated 
preacher in Rome, is said to look boldly towards 
the popedom. There is the Colonna Palace, 
stripped of its noble gallery, abandoned to 
decay. I was present at the sale, and seldom 
have witnessed a scene that affected me more 
strongly than the extinction, so it may be called, 
of this noble house, and the hoarded treasures 
of their cabinet put up for sale. Cared I to 
have burdened myself, with that spedes of lug- 
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gage, lAntik id more inconyenient than lead or 
quicksilver^ to Jaranqport acrosa foreign oouo* 
tries and domains, viz. books, I might have 
formed a pretty library cheap, but an old signet 
of the family contaited me, for the name and 
the memorial sake. 

The Albani collection of gems and statues, 
which made Winkdhnan a connoisseur, is utterly 
dis^pated The cardinal was odious to the French, 
i^d he was, consequently, plundered without 
mercy, and all his antiquities sent to Paris; from 
whence indeed some are now returning; but c^ 
the splendid gems that adorned, if you re- 
member what the cardinal absurdly called his 
caffk-hauff there are scarcely any forthcoming. 
The excuse is, that they at present adorn some 
Boyal ' closet or bed-room at the Tuileries, 
wheiu^ it would not be decent to remove them 
-—one of the abundant excuses, this, of the< 
strongest. The Borghese villa is another ruin, 
a veritaUe ruin indeed — ^for the old prince, who* 
^ught the splendour of his viUa were to last 
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in eiermm^ placed the pedestals of his statues 
in the ground, independent of the parquet His 
pictures, in a similar way, were inserted in the 
wails. He was scarcely cold in his grave, when 
they were torn up by the obsequiousness of his 
son, and transported, where they still remain, the 
chief treasure of the Louvre. There is an antique 
Hermaphrodite lying here neglected, similar to 
the famed one ; but it had lain in a damp sewer 
pear Frascati, and its external polish is irre>- 
vocably gone ; and on this account they seem 
not to value it. Though the statues are lost to 
Italy, the pictures of the Borghese collection 
have been brought back to their old abode by the 
banks of the Tiber, whither the Prince intends 
to return no more. He amuses himself build- 
ing, and driving sixteen horses in his carriage, 
at Florence. Amongst the literary characters of 
this great city, by the bye Lucien and Louis 
Buonaparte should not be forgotten. How 
different was Napoleon fnnn his brethren ; he 
seems to have taken the energy of all to his own 
N 2 
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share. Never existed a pair of umjda*, better- 
natured souls, than these would-be authors, and 
would-not-be princes of the Buonaparte family ; : 
and Joseph, I believe, was of the same cha^ 
racter. 

They live very contentedly here, although 
IjOUIS has thought proper to feel huffed the 
other day, on some account, and threatens to 
leave Rome. How unlike soever the brothers 
may be to Napoleon, the females were certainly 
the Emperor*s own sisters ; they all have am- 
tntion, the love of intrigue, deceit, and the 
talent to put such propensities in exerdise — ^but 
peace Mdth the defunct race. 

i{[now yoii, that the best antiquarian scholar 
I have met in this antique city, is, very strange 
though it be, the Russian ambassador — a Hun 
the most learned in Rome — so it is. As to his 
name, you will excuse my pen, it could never 
achieve it, no more than my tongue. He never 
goes out, but receives: the world at his palace, 
which is in the Piazza Navona, by the side of ^ 
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PasqtdQ ; the old Russian declares, that he if 
on the best of terms with his neighbour, which 
is likely, as he is rich, generous, and unmarried ; 
the two former qualities propitiating the popular 
godship iof Pasquin, and the latter leaving hun 
without the 4ine qua mm of Roman raillery. 
The piazza Navona, is at present^ a kind of 
Roman Covent Garden, filthy in proportion to 
its latitude, and noisier stiU — an agreeable 
abode for an antiquarian* 

The Chiji Palace still collects the most intel* 
lectual society of Rome, as must be the case 
any where, where English nobility and mind 
preside. Her Grace is printing a splendid 
edition of Caro's Virgil ; Rome does not forget 
that she is a Hervey, and the literary fry dedi* 
cate accordingly. What an ocean of sonnets 
she must be daily inundated with. The Duke 
is a man of more taste and knowledge, especially 
in the arts, than seems at all congruous to a man 
of his rental. Not only our nobility indeed— but 
that of Europe, seem at present verging towards 
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beoomfaig a body of iatellectual Quixotes.-^ 
i!7i;pr»^ and taste are agun the mode. I thought 
OQ my return finom Verdun, to haye beard no- 
thing talked of but pugilion ami four in hand; 
but truth, like wine, cannot pass the sea, ^diout 
the addidcm of some strong mixture to keep k 
from turnings 
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Naples. 

. What a delightful journey for a man, who- 
has not buried the memory of his school-boy 
days, is this from Rome to Naples t Ind&» 
pendent of all recurrence to past times, it is 
beautiful ; with reference to them, it is sublimely 
interesting— 4he Roman territory from Albaaa 
to Velletri. forms, certainly, one of the most 
beautiful scenes upon the globe ; but you have 
seen an hundred and one descriptions of the 
plaoe. We cfine at JJP<ir*4?!pi-^hHlt ^iin'perti^ 
nence^-^ little wretched inn, lA the midst of th^ 
mafshes, dignified into such a name, celebrated 
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by the mentioQ of two such celebrated and 
different personi^es, as Horace and Su PauL 
Nevertheless, it is ntuated certainly at the ter- 
mination of the old canal, on which the poet 
onbarked. The firogs are as noisy a» ever, but 
the salubrity of the air must iiave considerably 
deteriorated, as no hving person could at present 
be induced to pass a night, moored in a canat 
boat, amidst these marshes. As we never 
passed Rome before, I am thus particular* 

Grass must have grown considerably <m the 
late 8€uris candentibus of Anxur; for the 
hdghts are now too green to merit the epithet 
There is something to me strikingly interesting 
. in the natural boundaries of emjnres, and as I 
fear the iuU;ure and fate of Italy is tobedivided^ 
liere certainly is the barrier and the gorge that a 
handful icould defend. That such scenes should 
remain immutable, that they should now corre- 
spond to the description of two thousand years 
ago, is but what we ought to look for— -the con-, 
frary ought rather tp amaze us. Yet in des{ate 
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of this reasoning, there is a principle in the hu- 
man mind, how far connected with its own 
* perishability I shall not here stop to examine, 
which causes it to wonder at the duration of any 
object for so conaderable a length of time, and 
even to be inclined to doubt of it. Universal 
change and decay seem to be what the mind^ 
from a knowledge of itself, expects, and the 
duration of inanimate nature strikes it as an 
exception. Such at least were the sentiments 
that struck me, on reading with great delight, 
be it said, Livy'^s history of Hannibal^s cam- 
paigns in the country where I was. Fabius, 
said he, sent Minutius, ^^ ad firmandum pras« 
sideo saltum, qui super Terraciniun in aretaa 
coactus fauces imminet mari,. ne, immunjto 
Appia^ limite, Poenus pervenire in agrum Boma- 
num posset.**^ The Pope, however, here extended 
by about a mile and a half the limits of ancient 
Latium, to the Torre dell Epitaffio, which fora%i 
the limit of the two states. 
V 3 
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We Trere not annoyed at Fondi, as you xahy 
well tuppose^ by any of the muticipckl pomp^ 
thatproyedso troublesome to the poet. As to 
the pretexiam, we could not see a whole coat 
Sin the iowni and as to fare, which form the trar 
veller^s materials^ for judging, there was nothing 
whatever to be procured, but wild, ducks from 
the neighbouring marshes, and soulr oranges 
from the surrounding groves. 

How beautiful is Mola, the last scene of 
Cicero^s life ! As to the building they shew as 
his tomb, it must have been an old light-house, 
or lanthem. Of his villa, you may trace 
the foundation distinctly enough, beneath the 
shallow and limpid wave of the Mediterranean. 
The part of it that is not under water, is under 
vineyard, consequently almost impervious; but 
the spot is enough ; it is not for the perfection 
of masonry that we look. The view of Gaeta 
from the ruins, is strikingly beautiful. I asked 
the Cicerone, whom it was built by, to try his 
depth ; he knew it had been founded by, and 
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called after, una dotma, a lady — ^but shook hi^ 
head on mj ioformhig hhn charitably) that the 
said lady was the nurse of iBneaai, . He was one 
of those that lore not to be taught 

I slept at Capua, in a bed that ^yen Hannibal, 
in the days of his most rigorous discip^neshipt 
would not have grudged to his soldiers. What 
a place for the head quarters of luxury, not 
even beautifully ^t^iated^^ and; with no quality 
likely to render it so exclusively, the temple 
of epicureanism, except the fertile com plain 
in which it lies. The climate, I was surprised 
to hear, considered cold and damp, and far in- 
ferior to that of Nap!(e^ The ancients had 
l!heir tastes; we modems hayteoury. 

Naples is the true metropolis of Italy : every 
other city in the Peninsula, has a village tir ut 
comparison with it — such bustle, such tumult**-* 
so strong is the stir of human life in it Bomt 
compared with it is a desert--so it Florence. 
Rome is an aristocratic city, such I fancy Mos* 
cow to be from what I have heard, full of good 
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flodety, of splendid, isolated palaces, but none 
of the oommerce, the life of the middling ranks 
'Stirring in it. Florence is inland, and* a city 
so situated, without being constituted the metro- 
polis by a government system of centralizaUon, 
can never vie with a rival upon the sea shore. 
Florence and Leghorn united might rival 
Nafdes, but separate as they are they must sink 
in the scale. Not only in this reality of the 
thing, but also in aspect, in appearance, Naples 
decidedly bears away the palm. The strong, 
gloomy palaces of Florence, are said to bestow 
upon the Tuscan metropolis an aristocratic air ; 
but these are scattered, frittered. These sombre 
relics of the middle a^es cast certainly a gloomy 
grandeur on the scene, or piazza immediately 
under them ; but this is by no means communi- 
cated to the town in the ensemble. — Quite the 
coi^trary* View Florence from any point, from 
without, within— from Fiesole, or from the 
bridges, and the aspect it offers is that of a 
gay, comfortable, picturesquely situated town ; 
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but of a metropolis it has not the pret^isions. 
Naples^ on the contrary, however considered, 
from wherever viewed, is an imperial city. In 
political arguments, when Italians of the present 
day are . apt to indulge in dreams of future 
grandeur and freedom, I have heard urged with 
seriousness, the impossibiUty of ever hoping to 
metamorphose so regal a city into the seat of 
liberty or popular power. 

In polite literature, Naples is null ; in this 
respect Florence bears away the palm. Even 
in the arts, except it be patronizing music, this 
city is very low. So negligent are they here, 
that the gallery of excellent pictures which they 
possess, they do not think it worth while to hang 
up or to arrange. They lie here and there, 
scattered through the apartments of what are 
called the Studii. The Danad of Titian I saw 
unframed, carelessly thrown against the wall, 
and resting upon the floor. Such a being as a 
Neapolitan poet is not in existence ; for I will 
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not except the noble Duke of Ventignano, who 
professes to write tragedies, and which are the 
most desperate trash that ever noUe conde- 
scended to inflict upon an obsequious audience 
of flatterers. Foreignen say, that the Marchese 
Berio has talent, tasie, &c. ; the Neapolitans 
themselves know his worth, and do not say so 
much. Music, in fact,' has eveiiBhaded and 
killed the sister arts here; and it is most^easily 
conceived, that a man 4K) constituted, as to 
be capable of enjojdng acutely the musical 
drama and poesy, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, of the great comp6ser,-and enabled to 
taste this enjoyment nightly, is not in want of 
being pleased or excited by verse ; he has not 
leisure for it. Such an appeal to his feelings is 
dull and insipid, after the mdrd subtle and power- 
ful call of music ; and the stanzas, even of a 
Tasso, are flat to liim after Cimerosa and 
Rossini. 

In a nation too devoted by nature, clime, and 
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habit to physical enjoymenti pleasures purely 
iDtellectual, and arts founded on those plea- 
sures, can scarcely flourish* It must he some- 
thing bodily, tangible^ or palpable that can 
interest them* Thu^ in poetry, narrative alone 
please^ th^m ; the eKt>loits of Binaldo and his 
brethren, and eyen these far less than tourists 
represent. I have visited the famous Mole now 
a number of, times, and never have I once seen 
any one .Laz^aro reciting. Tapso, or any verses, 
to his brethren* Whatever is admired howev^ 
is narrative ; the platonic subtleties of Petrarch^ 
or even the rural and didactic poetry of Pinde- 
monte here are tasteless. Tasso and Ariosto 
are the only favoiuites. This indeed is more 
or less true of all Italy, at least of popular 
Italy, the lower orders, and the more southern 
regions of the peninsula. 

The same prindiple of preference that I have 
observed as having influence here with respect 
Jto poetry, may also be traced in the graver 
.pursuits of the Neapolitans. They shun the 
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abstract, the speculative, the ideal, and grasp 
at the solid, the material in philcNSophy. Far 
example, of such a science as metaphysics thej 
are, I dare say, not aware. No one could think 
of devoting himself to these serial nothings ; 
for he who was at all inclined to trifle or busy 
himself in subtleties, would rather devise some 
new system or arrangement in the arts, or in 
antiquities, than in philosophy. No— those who 
must reason here, for there is a reasoning neces- 
sity, a reasoning mania always in a certain pro- 
portion of a people, turn it always towards 
legislation, — unfortunately one of the paths of 
knowledge in which experiment is totally for- 
bidden to them. To this pursuit too they are 
induced by the eminence of the bar at Naples, 
especially at present, when the military pro- 
fession has a little sunk in general esteem. Naples 
now enjoys the honour of what once belonged to 
Bologna, that of producing the best lawyers in 
the Peninsula, and not only mere lawyers, but 
men of enlightened and lofty views. If ever a 
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revolution should open an avenue to this class 
to advance to public notice, the name of Poerio, 
and others, cannot remain uncelebrated. The 
fame and example of Filangieri seems to excite 
the better informed of youth ; and the literary 
hermits of the metropolis are bu^ed in mo- 
delling an embryo constitution, to be set up 
as soon as a fit opportunity may offer. Report 
says, they would find a very proper one in 
the archives of the late reign. 

The murmurs of his beloved subjects hap- 
pened once upon a time to reach the ear of . 
king Joachim. The monarch demanded the 
c^iuse, looking at the same time in an opposite 
mirror, to observe if aught was wrong in his 
apparel, such neglect of his august person 
being ample cause in hb idea for a people to 
murmur. Nothing was amiss, however, the 
royal hair was royally frizzed, and the purple 
velvet boots wrinkled secundum arteni. Two 
courtiers undertook at the same time, as often 
happens, to answer the monarcFs question. One 
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replied, that the cause of these milrmurs was 
the lustre of St Carlos, the thiokne^ of the 
rope by which it was suspendedf imj^oding 
the view of his subjects in the gall^. Another 
urged modestly but briefly — it was a ticklish 
sjibject, and one that reqiured brevity— that 
his beloved and faithful subjects wanted a con- 
stitution. — ** A constitution, and a slender rope 
ci sufficient strength to support the lustre of 
St Carlos. My people demand but two tlungs* 
Parbleu ! let us make them happy. Dispatch 
a courier to Paris for them instantly.^ The 
courtiers informed his majesty, that ndtb» of 
these commodities were manufactured in France* 
Joachim thought this both absurd and treason^ 
able, but acquiesced, *^ Where th^ are thesQ 
things to be had T — <* In England, please your 
majesty.'^ " I never encourage <^ontraband,^ 
exclaimed the monarch j <^ and moi:eoVer# tnust 
keep up the continental systi^n. However, for 
two such trifles, I don'^t care, if I do dispatch a 
letter of marque to Britain for tbeoi* het'<mi 
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bedispatdied — ^And^ hark ye, let me have at 
the same time, a do^n of M^DaniePs best 
raaEC»rs, a labre from King Gecarge^s cutia:, and 
half an hundred of Windsor soap.'' The 
royal orders (I can assure you tjik is no in- 
vention, the speech such as it is given, was 
qtdkoi) was carried into execution. The letter 
cxf marque was dispatched, and returned after 
having procured Joachim's little commissions of 
soap and raz<»rs, with the more important one 
ef the duun of Birmingham manufacture, that 
still upholds the lustre of St Carlos, and with 
the constitution, fabricated, 'tis said, in Berkely. 
square. The latter, proving the only part of 
hia importa^n not to king Joachim's taste, it 
lay, and still Hes. amongst the archives of that. 
gSded, though not golden, reign. 

The young legislators, however, will hot trust 
to tins in «tQre, but lran\e new ones ' for ' them<< 
sdives. How pervenie is mankind in ijts amuses 
ments, it will fix on that ^ery mode tvhich it ier 
impossSile to gratify fully, and ysiin to gratify^ 
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by half. There are tome, studious men here, 
profouudly versed iu the Lancaptmu, and other 
new modes of educatioD^ and this in a country, 
where to.attempt to teach a child the rational 
spelling book, would-be a crime deaaaed worthy 
of imprisonment for life: the mere word, ra* 
iianal would be quite sufficknt to hang the unv 
fortunate teacher. And so much for the lu^pes 
of national education. 

Poor Cuoco is not <fead, as we had heard, but 
deranged; some say, that fear for the conse^ 
quences likely to accrue to him on account, of 
his bold, talehted, and veracbus book^ was , the 
cause that deprived him of lus senses. Singular 
that he should possess the courage . to have 
written it, when he has sunk under the. fear, of 
its consequences. His ^* Sagcpo Siorico suHa 
Kivoluzione di Napoliy" is the best historical 
work of modem Italy, necessarily the most 
severely proscribed, and the most difficult to 
procure. . From .ten to twenty scudi is. often 
given for a copy. I never have met with his 
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Plato in Itah/y however much I should like to 
r^d a rcnnance wrkten by an Italian. ^ 

Here of coui:se/as elsewhere, throughout the 
Biany cities of the classic Peninsuk, are crowds 
of old nobles and others, who have acquired a 
kind of brevet rank in literature ; gentlemen, 
who, without ever having written a piece of com- 
po^tion more flagrant than a sonnet, still are 
pointed out to strangers^as personages, and them- 
selves aSect the state c^ this fraternity ; a cata- 
logue is sufficient, but this I shall spare you. 

I cannot conclude my letter to you from 
Naples, without alluding to the theatre. The 
Fiorentini, where they act Goldoni's comedies, 
sad far better dramas,. translated from the mo- 
dem French stage, is the only rational place of 
amusement The others are but arenoe for the 
display, of legs and voices. There are two comic 
actors, however, admirable and perfect in their 
kind. Tonino, as one of them is called, who is at 
St. Carlos, was a great favourite with Joachim, 
who made him his first garde de chasse — the 
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other, Casacda, oonverts the opera of the Barber 
(^ Seville into a comedy, and makes the music 
of dmt chef d*cnevre quite seopndary to the 
exeellence of his exaggerated comic. Hb 
Doctor BartcJo^ played in the Neapolitan dialect, 
is one of the best pieces of comic acting I ever 
beheld. 

The Perottis are in Sicily, whither the Vis- 
comte has gone to join them. I, who had no 
wish to undergo a voyage to Palermo, return 
to Florence, to await my young friend^ solve my^ 
enigma, and decide on some plan for the future. 



LETTER IX. 

Florence. 

Hess I am alone, in the dark stilly not having 
had the nerve to make enquiries. I remain the 
whole day shut up in my chamber, that luckily 
overlooks the Amo, and in the evening betake 
ipysdf to society, where I meet a crowd of young 
new faces^ a mushroom race that has sprung 
up here under French dominion. All the old 
people have utterly disappeared, even those 
who have not ceased to live, have become me- 
tamorphosed ; the Abb6 is without his collar, the 
priest without his gown, the lawyer without his 
wig; and all are united in professing a most 
profound ignorance oi any event that took place 
in the lluit century. Whether this proceed from 
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fear, or weariness, or dislike of the subject, I 
cannot discover. Crowds of rude, raw, unin- 
formed English, jostle one in every society, and 
th^ is now no sanctuary, no mansion, into which 
this rabble has not penetrated. What is more 
vexatious than this, their utter destruction of 
pure foreign society, they have the impertinence 
10 complain that they are not entertained, that 
they are not fed, and there are mansions, where 
other refreshments than those of conversation 
were never either thought of or needed. What 
is worse, these folks threaten to be stationary 
here, whither they profess to have come through 
a love of the arts, and a desire of refined con* 
versation, finding fault at the same time that 
thar palates and stomachs are not gratified. 

There is a good reading room however, where 
our taciturn countrymen are certainly more m 
their sphere, and consequently more agreeabk 
companions, than in the converzationi, where 
all esteem it a duty tp converse. And hard duty 
they no doubt find it The perison who has 
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established these rocn^s, is also the editor of the 
periodical work of Tuscany^ the best certdnly 
of Italy. He is said to be a man of much in- 
f(»ination and taste, as indeed the journal evinces, 
and if his collaborators were not so very scientific, 
and philanthropic, and important, he would, 
no doubt, go on very well. But there is a strapge 
air of mock impo|rtance about literaty folk in 
Italy ; they affect to meddle with and be versed 
in the very sciences, in which, being denied the 
practice, their theoretic knowledge must be 
puerile. If they would but condescend to be 
amusing, to trifle for a space, to scribble some 
agreeable nonsense out of rhyme, they would do 
more to elevate their literature from its present 
crude, frouzy state, than by all the scientific or 
philological disquisitions that the brains of 
pl()dding pedants could give birth to. 

The grand desideratum in Italian literature, 
especially in Tuscany, where there have appeared 
fewer translations from the lighter authors of 
other ^Kiuntries than at jM^Ian, is works of 

VOL. III. o 
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degant, polite prose, such as females and youths 
(tf the male sex might read with profit and amuse- 
ment Literary taste is as yet in Italy the same 
limited, sacred thing, that it used to be whai the 
deadlanguagesformedtheonlyvehicleof learning. 
There b Italian poetry certainly, although that 
even not of the purest and fittest kind for female 
study ; and between these and profound science, 
there is no medium ; there is no prose work of 
ima^nation, no essays, no common ground, upon 
which, as in other countries, intellects and infor- 
mations of all degrees may meet and exchange 
sentiments. Even the popular history of 
Tuscany, agreeably written by Pignotti, a poet 
of no contemptible powers, is treated with dis- 
dain, as neither fine nor lofty enough for 
Cruscan taste, and is consequently despised. 

There is a learned Cruscan style, which the 
Tuscans think necessary to be written, in order 
to an author'^s being considered classical. This 
is the foundation of the quarrel between them 
and Monti, who has withdniwn his idl^iance 
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from the Cruscan court, and has set up a 
verbal mint for hhnself and his followers in 
Lombardy, where they coin words at discretion, 
or give to the current language of the day all 
the stamp and authority of criticism. The war 
now has been carrying on for some dme, the 
Tuscans acting for the most part on the defen- 
sive, a necessary mode of warfare on the part of 
a body so very weak both in number and talent. 

The Marchese*C , was represented to 

me always as presiding at Florence over all that 
was learned, liberal, intellectual, or in fact worth 
knowing. I had never seen the personage before, 
I was aware ; but many circumstances might have 
occasioned that. In my mind, he was figured 
as a venerable old personage, who having cer- 
tainly not reached his pre-eminence by writing, 
or by any overt act of authorship, had acquired 
his literary chiefdom by years. Judge of my 
surprise on entering his very magnificent palace, 
at bemg ushered into the presence of a young 
o2 
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man, habited i PAnglaiSy his cravat in the exact 
fold) the room strewed with the marks, and 
tokens of political and literary dandjrism. I 
fancied myself in the Albany, till the very 
peculiar Italian accent of the Marquis recalled 
me. to Florence. 

He is, without exception, one of the finest, 
handsomest men I have ever beheld, the noblest 
of the noble, with a forehead comme ilyen a 
feu in the peerage. He is amiable, kind, 
generous, and noble as he looks too ; is the very 
model of the modem Italian ooble, liberal, 
anglomancy enlightened,' travelled, and well 
versed in all the political and worldly knowledge, 
that becomes one of his rank to be an adept 
in. Unfortunately he affects the philosopher in 
addition to all this, and would, argue metaphysics 
with me, of which he knew nothing. He is 
unmarried, and likely to continue so, in despite 
of the noble race of which he is the descendant^ 
and which calls upon him to transmit his prou4 
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name. Perhaps be esclidms with Guido, in 
Dante^s Purgatory. 

^ fiea ia Bagnacaval che noa rifiglia : 
E mal fa Castrocaro, e peggio ConiOy 
Che di %liar tai Conti piu s^impiglia/* 

A worthier patron literature oould not have i 
but genius with the wish and power to foster it, 
«re relative and correlative that seldom find 
one another in life. The Marquis will do 
Ills utmost to bring f(»:th the least spark of 
talent, now so much wanting, when Tuscira 
literature is threatened in its long Intimate pre- 
eminence, without a single wcwrthy son left to 
defend it. Foscolo has the will, and the hatred 
ta Monti, to stand up the champion of Florence ; 
but as there are more laureb than guineas to be 
gained in such a contest, it would very probably 
be one not altogether to his taste. As it is, the 
Kterary army that Florence maintains resembles 
^erymuch FalstaflTs company of recruits; n 
most bare ragged set they are^ in store both of 
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habiliments and information, aa ever ^itared 
upon campaign. Grub-street, in the la^ cai- 
tury, mi^t have mustered such a troop oi the 
^lendidly ignoble, but certainly would fiul to 
match them in this. 

The Florentine bard, that alcme challenges 
the learned, and dares compete with Monti, is a 
gentleman named Niccolini ; he has written one 
or. two tragedies, Grecian of course, classic^ 
Cruscan, and stupid. Nothing but Ajaxes and 
Aristomenes will satisfy those men as heroes^-* 
those dramatic characters, so amvenient t^ 
idea-lacking poets, who can thus at need, if 
Helicon diould refuse to fill their {ntchers, cer 
plenish them at the Boeotian fount of Plutarch 
at will. Our early clas^cal educaticm has the 
effect of setting our taste completely in oppontion 
to the whole continent ; for whilst to us, when 
we grow into men, all those classic names, with 
winch we have been £Euniliar in childhood, as 
with Tom Thumb and Jack the Giant Killer^ 
.are laid by upon the shelf, as it were, respected 
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and revered when not moved or broi^t before 
one^ but hooted away as puerile, past, and 
common-place, when forced upon the nbtice hi 
after age ; continental fidk, on the Contrarj, 
who are universally, with respect to classical ao» 
quirements, the itri 9tudiorum^ come with the 
freshness and maturity of manhood to these 
same personages, that we at the same age he^ 
to ocmsider as Ixnres. They stumble on them as 
novelties, uphold and admire them, whilst we 
scarcely graduate, even we are ashamed tb 
allude to names or subjects so pedantic, or so 
redcJent cl schooL Hence we are, what in th^ 
jargon of the o(mtinait begins to be called, ro- 
mantic. 

Vigorous attempts nre making here to establish 
a national theatre, and no doubt was the plan 
forwarded by government, and were thdr 
dramatic audits to keep up the spirit of it, the 
stage would meet with eminent success, and have 
connderdbde influence, in every respect, poUtical 
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and litarary, upon Tuscany. Actors in ^is 
land, where the passions speak almost indepen^ 
dent of the tongue, could not be wanting, nor ad 
^easUy interested and feeling audience. But 
some kind of a national drama is wanting ; {or 
the people, however attracted by the novelty of 
the thmg, to listen attentively to Antigone id 
Orestes, must demand for their gaieral enter-* 
tainment, scenes and diaracters more germane 
to their modem ideas. If they would even con- 
descend to play Manzoni's ^^ Carmagnola)*' but 
iH) — ^that would be a romantic sin, too flagrant 
{or the classic Tuscans. Yet if the awakening 
of national spirit be their object, as they profess^ 
representations of ancient Italian grandeur 
ought to be more effectual of this object, than 
all the magnificence of Greece, whose feats and 
heroes, however sublime, have dwindled into 
tiie visionary and unreal from distance. Alfieri 
with his interminable political allusions, which 
may be considered as a succession of clap- 
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traps, rather than g^iuine poetry^ would be flat- 
tenng to the |>reseht feeling of ItaGans perTiaps ; 
but politics is a vera of sentiment that people 
soon grow weary of hearing deckdmed even ia 
prose-; how sickemng then must they iiotl>ecome 
in verse. Love has "been much cned down, as 
hackneyed, and people say they grow tired of 
this necessary leaven in every plot ; but after 
all there is no intCTest to be compared with that 
ISO excited and the most worn-hearted of us all 
will be still won by one of those hackneyed 
:dtories of passion, nusfortane, &c., when history 
«nd legislation itself havelost their cTianns. Love 
in fact, let thejaded peruser of novds exclaim as 
he t^^l, is Tike bread, the staff of sentiment and 
interest, and that imaginative food on which 
we can banquet most constantly without becom- 
ing utterly weary of it. Private passions, not 
public ones, must be the material of the 
^ama ; it is a very mc^rbid, unsound, and con-' 
^quently no lasting taste in a people, to daoaand 
«uch personages on t3ie scene as Brutus, Yasa, 
03 
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and others. It w«re as weQ to frequent ifa^ 
Irastbgs for an evemng's amusanent The 
pleasure is merely egotism^ and the illunon of 
the scene is destroyed* 

But without excepti<m, the best dramatic per- 
formances in Italy, takai altogether, are the 
Marionettes at Milan, and Pulicinello at 
Naples. 

What would chiefly conduce to the drama's 
flourishing at Florence, is, that its opera is pro- 
verbially wretched, — theatre, singers, all worthy 
of each other. I must add, that they have a 
tragic actress here, who possesses condderable 
talent. An Italian female <m the stage must 
ever be coarse, I mean, in voice and gesture. 
They are so in private intercourse; and this, 
necessarily exaggerated on the stage, becomes 
disgusting. If this is true of Italy in general, 
it b much more so of Florence, of which the 
accent is not guttural exactly, but aspirated to 
rudeness. The national pronunciaticm is. like 
BuonaretU*s school of design, strong, ex^nressive. 



^lie. wiucleof eirerj ^Uabfe sHauied, if I tomf 
» say. This in a fSemale i» excesarely diflag^wft- 
ab]% however enchandiig to one enamoiued ci 
the Italiim language in its parity^ as Alfied lale 
became: 

^ EecomialT Arao^ oveia Msonsati note 

La Pl^ steasa atticizzando addita» 

Come con lingua Taria si peicuote. 
If anon mifivquanto il dovea, gradita 

L^alma Cantata allor, peicfad m*era io 

Anglo- Vandalo-Gallo per la vita : 
Ne mi albergava in core altro desio, 

Che varcar TAlpi, e spaziar la yktSL, 

Fra que* popol grandi, a petto al mio. 
Qlund:*io Fiocenza gi^ tenea per Tiita ; 

£ tav^ e sordo a ciaco a ogni acte^beUa* 

D^ Anglo sermon qaiviiaoea pro v vista: 
Igparo appien di mia futurastella, 

Che ricondurmi air Amo mi d{ dovea 

Balbettator della natia favella.* 

The mistress of the tragic poet is fast declin- 
ing. She is one of those ladies, who have 
quarrelled with time, and is excessively angry 
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Ht b$m^ poym old. H^ ill tetnpw.^ 4s&k 
account bi^enksoiu upoiMiU oceaslont) aaidsbe H; 
aUogetber quite ai$ unamiaUe^ aa was inctedd 
necessary to a Ipiiit cmgtoiai 'widi that-o£ 
Victor AlfierL Tine Dudiess^ bowev^, has too 
much of the woman al^ left to imitate the poet, 
in hurrying herself alive from die wcnrld ; die 
will receive^ will show hertelf to the last. ^Tis^ 
said that a horse will eat, when dying, to his last 
breath. I will not conclude this indeocm^us 
comparison between that animal, however noble, 
and woman. 

Our friends, the Frendi, have been unjust, I 
think, to Florence. There is no other dty in 
Italy, which they have not greatly improved, in 
many instances expending the state's revenue 
upon its capital city^'s embellishment. Milan 
owes its Arena to them, and its intended 
portal. Venice, one side of St. Mark's 
Square— Rome, the clearing around, and to the 
base of her most celebrated ruins — Murat's road 
at Naples is itself an enormous and costly em^' 
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bellisfament to the city, — ^but to .Florence 
absolutely nothing has been done. Why ? 
They were not peaceable. The very contrary. 
It was the only city where the French were 
teceived without the least tumult or opposition. 
It did not require embellishment. On the 
contrary again ; it is the very city of all other 
Italian ones^ which offered to the French the 
most opportune and most needed means of 
illustrating their taste^ their munificence, their 
love at once of the arts, of Italy, and of her 
great names. The chiurch of Santa Croce for 
example, in which repose 

** ADgelo*8, Alfieri's bones. 

The starry Galileo with his woes,** 

and M achiavel, still wears a naked, brick, un- 
finished front. A million or two of franco 
would have splendidly finished this edifice, 
immortalized the undertakers so far, and won 
diem the hearts of the Florentines, who are so 
^ve to the beauty of their city« Nothing of the 



fnmmmit «t m taBkitg efpsAoe were obvjo^ id 
them ia evtry part4of Flore&ee ; bottheseli^ 
gwemmeot ww Umd and c»rele66 of thma 
Tuflcany at leaat in uHdemably hapi^ for tbi 
late changes. / 

I, however, am not sorry for this sameness o{ 
objects, the race are indeed metamorphosed, but 
the locate b the same. There is no modernized 
quarter here, no flaunting white palace erected 
by a Zingaro ; the only person committing brick 
and mortar at present being Prince Borghese. 
Florence is, ever as it was, pictures and statues 
all in thdr old places, and looking just as blank 
and unconscious of their late travels as a young 
Bull returned from the grand tour. 

Our ambassador seems very much liked here. 
A young man of his taste must feel quite at 
home in such a scene ; and with the exceptioa 
of little bickerings between his lady and the 
Piince B, on the score of rival balls and parties^ 
the English and Italian society- seem to make 
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me, lliie SngUdi however tdcb^tlictlaid. ^ U 
Napke^ on Ae conlnraiTi wheretlie» iir»rbfae% 
lixt nalioiud nobili^ do tnni ipeli the j^oir io 
mmetj: Whibt dt Bome^r d^ ntttons «^ 
litirly - bftlmeed. Bot a¥>i|S^ of thi&**-r 
Adieu. 



X^TTEE X. 



, Pisju 

TftREB 16 no scene j3or tone so sad as a fine 
saramer evenii^ txi a wditary maQ, not engaged 
or occupied with pkasant thou^ts. Upon a 
aombre, dark, dcwdy day, t can sk aad sn^, 
laying the bkme of detpondii^ ifnrits upon the\ 
atmosphere; but when one fieeb answerdble Id i' 
nought but one^s own breast and cares fief xu^ 
happiness, l^en, indeed, it beoo^fies intoferal^ ' 
I fek it so the oth^ ey«ning, and sallied f ortJb^ 
in oonaeqnence. I followed the crowd to die 
Cascine, at first on foot^ iM teocdlecting myself 
that every shep^keeper here has Ibs earciage^ X . 
grew proud, turned ba^k the few steps I had 
prooeailed, and otxteredfortb mjr leuiiybhNtitnlik 
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of a caleche. It looked sufficientlj spruce, 
however, for the companions it rubbed wheels 
with. 

'Twas thus, thought I, now nearly twenty 
years past, I sallied forth in search of gallantry 
and adventure, and found, as you know, that 
which I sought, namely, a pretty Florentine 
face. I did not dream then of canying the 
joke to far, but marry I did the oirtiandish 
female. Sie pnyved amiaUe ay she was lovely ; 
our umon was not witfaoi;^ the blessing of off- . 
spring: and I, cUivious of okl Engknd, was 
growing all a Tuscan, wke& H pleased Crenersd 
Vaubois toiBorch hb Fremii'mea to the attack 
and plunder of us poor imarroed English at 
Leghorn, and throughout the Tuscan domi^ 
nions. I fled of course from tlie GaUic enemy, 
and having no notice of the enemy"*s approach 
till they had reached Pistoia, it was too late for 
making any arrangements, other than that of my 
simply making my escape. I left a pretty 
round mm <^ money in her hands, and from 



^Hl Amf ta dii% lu^Fe nkvUit tmtA tomehtm. 
You kiKysr hamt oft I wrote Md re-imrote," to hef, 
to frkmcU, f» answer e^er w&s-retumed. ' In 
IdOSt I oBce more sou^ Italy in aeardfa <^^er; 
when the cuned ufiurper hid Us hands ttpat 
m^ and oomugiled me to long hnpiisonmeni 
Since then, oonscaons that the world, even Ae 
who was most dear, had forgotten me, I grew 
careless, and resigned myself to apathy and 
spleen. So mudi so, that f have been in FIo^ 
ti^ee a full week wttbout takmg any st^ tq 
discover what has been the fitte of my femily. 
I dreaded to mk — ^I feared to be told, the 
grave has dosed Qver afl your hopes—I feared 
other tilings, no matter what! 

That lovely evening, however," made me top 
impatient of unoertaiiftty : it reca^ed p^st times 
too strongly to idiow me to slumber in suspoise 
over the present. I mentSoned to you niy sus^ 
prise at having hitherto met so f^w of those 
Mquaintonee whom I hiui knbwn of (M id 
flodety. The fact was, that tfiey Were odt of ^ 
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injpgiadjnob ln^wk^h Sanigs^XBiM%i rad koiit 
to ^h^ oxm Utdf. iixd^ . lu ti^^C^Bwmi' bov* 
jerer, where I .drcwey t^kUl imre gtoly^ tb^ 
jPH^nog hour^ 1 ,9ooB rBoogqifed) ^ougb^ertdUy 
wUl;i doubt and difficuky^. Hme of the M 
$9iniliiur fao9% though batmyi^g oid marks of 
how ^* age had clawed then in hu dulch,^ I 
was of coume, from mj {HMnutu^ inre^o^^ 
oizable ; but so ftroog was the impulse which 
urged me at the mom^^ to cMia repogpitioB^ 
that prudence scarcely reaUained me. Amoi\gst 
others was a gay gossfp^f mip^^ifid of my wi£e?% 
laughing as loudly as if k had beei^.t^ daily 
occupation for this five^an^rtweoQr jeai^s. And 
most likely it had beenso, J. knew the IrngK ^ 
voice^ for the oounteiuince xnf^^ certainly have 
passed undetected. I formed my se^ludoa t^ 
ng^ to her at aU even^; ,b|it til^ 4m pvum^r 
liade wa9<;on^di^ it w,^ i^pop^sible. ^ > 

^ As soon a^ ^e, duslq i4if8p|ved th^ 9pmpi^ 
file of eqpipqgf^^ I, 4fote hott^, 7^^ sa%ii)g 
pcfif, op, foot, b^t ,iRy stpps, tftifiudsjthe abpd^ 
of my old acquaintance. The empty car*: 
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riage wad driving fh>m the door. Sire was 
at ho*ne. I hurried up ' tTie stair, ere I 
began to reflect m what character I should 
appear, or make excuse for my appearance. 
My detervnhiatloD, however, was ' too com- 
pl^dly wound up to permit of my retiring, 
8o that I ' boldly entered, was announced as 
Doetor, &?c. made my bow, sat down, and 
thanks to Italian -ease, we were in the midst of 
intsreating convensalimi in die space of three 
minutes. She did not know ine, but from my 
assurance thought it a matter of course that ^e 
should have kndwn tne: so the first difficulty 
was got over. 

In a little while I v^tuted to bring the con* 
versation back to old times, a retrospect that oM 
people of all other countries so delight to indulge 
n, and lay hold of any pretext for so doing; 
But here 'twas otherwise; my old wrinkled 
gossip looking as if she seemed not to remember 
the last century. I mentioned, however, one or 
t^o (Hrcumstances that aroused her attention 
torably^ and convinced her that I had known 



Florence .and h|?r in the tifx^ t)aal she oeeined 
tQ forget. I asked for friend39 t^e most distant 
£.pi — thej were^ for,the.nio«tpart, dead, mined, 
missing— age and misfortunes had carried away 
the then standing generation^ and conscription 
had done the same by the then rising one. I al 
last asked for myself^ for Malkin ? *^ Drowned^ . 
poor fellow,'^ was the rq^ly, " in embarking hur- . 
riedly from Civita Vecchia, for Palermo.'' The 
event was so coolly told) that I woyld have be^ 
lieveditof any other than myself. I thought 
my old friend's tpne much too careless <m so^ 
int^estang a subject She saw I was affected^ 
somehow, and Continued, ** But, Lord^ tw«ity 
ye^s ago and more ! who thinks of these things 
now ? You must have kpowp Signor Malkin, 
Sir^ the mention of him se^ma to move» to inte^ 
rest you.". ** I was," relied I, recovering 
breath) *' a tery iptimnle: friead of that gentle^ 
m», and baye come hi3r^ ^efly f^r due pur^ 
pose of: lookio^ aft^iwJGwMly: and affiiira.'' 
ThfioklJady'^d cawAsastXBo^'gmm exceedingly 
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gripre at this istdligeiioe, and teveral minutes 
dapsed befoiw a sngle word waa apoken ob 
diber »de. At length I asked tf Mn. MidMn 
wts alive or dead ? 

. ^^ Dead! ah, no 1 and yet I ean^t say^-^-wasn't 
on terms of intimac;y by any means — ^haven^ 
heard of her lately. Did you make any eni 
quiries?" 

« This is the first-** 

<< Ihad applied to the worst person — ^knew of 
no oth^, neirerthrieAs-Msoaldn't advise. Did 
Mr, Malkin leaTe a testament ?"* 

<* Not that I know of.** 

^^ I hope in my heart that he is not by any 
chance alive, as I have heard suspected lately, 
or that he has not escaped shipwreck." 

" Thank you, Madam," was upon my 
tongue ; which sentence I had nevertheless the 
presence of mind to suppress, substituting for it 
a demand of why she wished such a confirma- 
tion of evil report^ ^^'Twas so inconvenient,** 
she replied <^ at tinmrfor die dead to oome to 
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1^'* rTbit.th«rewas naidebjMg^ *^Bemdet, 
eopl^^i ytmi^ woman. like ber he expected x& 
f^p^ sipgte ill tlub |i]fie« If aliire, die is most 
likely married and settled elsewhere.?' ^^ In 
that oase^ indeed, the rssTival of die dead hus- 
ba&d would be ineonvement/* << I should think 
not in the least,^ retoortod the lively old Floren^ 
tine. I still held my opinion, with a smile, nor 
of the sincerest gaiety. ^^ Pourqum pag mranger 
iaffaw^ i I'amiabkf'^ ccmduded die. «• Pcmr- 
q&(4 pas,'^ was all that I deemed safe to r^oin 
as a negociator. Then I fefthwr and her infor- 
mation, returning home ia a £Gor greater quan- 
dary thaa that in which I left it. 

What am I to suppose? what do ? what if 
her jest were true ? I should not hadg myself. 
I care for no soul up<Hi earth, and caring very 
little for myself, I may make the confession 
without fear of bemg thought orer-selfish. Still 
if a 9(m of mine were living-^. 

I i^eceived a letter from Perotti, dated Pa- 
l^nooy laying.tbat tbejr wre retutou^ by sen' 
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to L^^Bocn, and that he hvft^ ii^ a |^ i^fs 
to introduce me to his fiimUy» that thej migj^t 
thaok me for my kindneM^ &0. I am aiiueus, 
inde^y to see the Count, as h^ xjm. in a w<ml 
solve my difficulties; he is, ch: was, a gfigt 
worldly, yet good-hearted man, to whcnn I 
should have no objection to disclose myself. 
But His better to see him ere the resolution b? 
taken. 

At once, for variety, and to draw nearer the 
disembarkation of my future friends, I set off 
for Pisa, a gloomy city, with the look, gomfehbw, 
of Venice or of Padua about it. ' Tt lias ^e 
beggarly little colonnades of the latter, and 'the 
sombre, narrow, aquatic air of the former. 
There is an immensity of raggamufflns h^^ 
more liberally educated than elsewhfere in Ittfy. 
Stepping intp a sjiop, I took the monthly pftfe- 
dical of Pisa, and found some excellent wrhi5% 
in it, superior even to the AntologiaV* ' TRe 
Pisans are dreadfully municipal, add att^U^i^ 
to their city; jnpre proud and. J^llous'df it • 



*!iffntTit JhhaHtimtf trf Atfrmt nrnW baul the 
Actopc^BL^ Tliui oGcaflions. than to be, wd to 
appear TiiSk to fi»reigi«rs( but these aie pemi- 
liarities we haTe but to underslaad, ia older io 
Ibrghe.— Adieu. 



CONCLUSION. 

For EngMiniep who travel to Italy with any 
other viewg than those of commerce, Leghorn 
Qiuat be an insupportable residence. The bustle, 
the magnitude, the manifest wealth of a really 
^great sea-porl, its docks and navies, compensate 
somewhat for the discomfort attending it ; but 
Leghorn, though the most considerable port in 
Italy, can be considered by an EngUshman but 
as a petty one. Brigs and coasting sloops alone 
are ranged round the brim of its extensive har- 
bour ; and except the walls that shut out the 
Porto Franco from the town, there is no esta- 

▼OL. III. r 
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Tiaiblcf. Join ix> the "wuit of aft dpBej:tbiDgs 
that we look for in a selt^port^ the filth of. the 
people, the cloMiest of the ataioBpheciey kad 
rooms, not of Italian extent, tmt ^ubditndbi 
into cabitt» by ardiitects of marine taste^ ifaRH;^h 
which the hot scirocop txxmi the sea, or die as^ 
unwholesome vapours from the marshes Ihk 
surround the town, daily circulate. Such were 
the comforts that exercised our friend Maude's 
spleen at Leghorn, where he awaited the arvivid 
of the Perottis from ^dly. ' x 

The day at length came, and the voyagers 
had no sooner conveyed the ^ck and 4sea»wom 
Countess Ferotti to an hotel, than the Oount 
and his son hurried to acquaint the Doeto^ with 
their arrival Cordial were the greetingiT betweisti 
Malkin and both his friends, young and'olif, 
although the Count of course had noirth^ least 
susfHcicHi that he haicl fallen upon «^ an- 
cient acquaintance. The Comitess 1^ ndit 6i£A« 
dently restored that day to be at all^isilde^ and 



ibior^ iiLun|ffdYkig their good ofmkm of e$ch 
other. 

}. Slmeim^€tam apea (naisa^Le^om, deso- 
hAdf wide, nidaed, Mrhicfa in that marme, 
oocfiedaip town, may be looked vSjpaa as the 
quarler-deck for4;he pacing of the inhabitams. 
Here the Ferottii and Malkin promenaded; the 
former ¥Fith a truly Italian terror of the sea/ 
r^oit)ed to feel their legs once more on terra 
finmu Malkin, who felt cordially towards hi» 
old friend, was pre-detenmned not to keep up 
his incognito witfi him teymd a day or two^ a 
few enqpiiries, and some slight amusement that 
he prmniaed himself as theeffects of his disguise. 

<^A singular meeting and friendship, that^ 
formed betwe^ me and the Vicomte,*' observed 
Malkm. 

<< Truly singular and fortunate.^ 

<< These friendsl^ at first oghtare rare be-' 
tUtan the Briton and the foreig^ar.^ 

'^ Ob! Erookhas a little of £i#sb blood 
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to ymi.^' " • * -''^^ - ' --' • ■' ' ^'^ '^'^^'^ X^'^ 

Count Perotd."* .>^i^a 

^« ¥oU 4wi ft fiiend 'iiitted MuHfiiH'^ iiAl 
that identical person. '^ 

^ I had'iAdbedF gaidtbeCoiiNI^ «< Wfial of 

'^ A very long tknen*^ Hi^ filutiev'I beBevc^ or 
tlM^liM son, ^lH^ftS fi4»tgl^^ 

.« Was itf '*-«aid^lto X:^imi, shelnflg n ota^ 
iiidMble fUmalMr ^ Mi^l^^^lmtgk lie by m^ 
iMmsstnlldl. ^ ( 

^ You ttiiBt lMur« ftp ealkd him^Q mel&diy of 
your cJd friend.'*' *! 

' ^^Vo ti in^liid I don^ linow hsm it^was. A 
whim of tlM^ CoULuhimf ct'sotae.MchiiiisdiK''^^ 

<< It must* iuKve iMlaf a^jrtiKAig^iind^ uigent 
rtaft*n,* urged Mtffin, ^Kkk .Ate^ wtfeodox 



Imul^ivliisvf infiipto in9 BorupuloiMljr named after 
aillvl^ lOi^lHliie^uisauiitiy murder that they 
noajrluiTe on eqpecial patron in time of need. 
Tlrnkmack a beatben Bane as Kroole Aould 
b«ve Ukm the plaee of a ehmtiaa one^ deserves 
a reason.^ 

The Ckfant looked with a AiU, inquiatiTe 
|^aiioeaihi»oompaiiftMi» hut attempted no re- 
joinder. 

'< But^ tell me, Count,^ continued the Doctor, 
<i Ihave A ieasoBifiw Mldng^wtet has become 
a MaUdifs wife and child?'' 

The Count looked agakt-athiskitiemgatar, 
and derived lus* son, EUnofrie^ to see how his 
mother^ the Coimt6B8» <waB at presMt When 
the youth had departed^ Count Perotti 8aid» 
«< Ig not the person who speaks to me Malkin ?'* 

" The same." 

^ ^< Then- 'tis a comedy or a tragedy^ and a 
hair's w^t will deode whidi it shall her 

f^HowisaUthis?'' aakadHalkm. 
^ « Simply,** replied Perotti, " that Mrs. 
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Malkm b the Countess Peiotti, and the Vicomte 
Ercole, "wfco is to be the heir of my sorry title^ 
but of a comfbrtable fortune^ is thy son. I 
wish jMijoy of eoming to fife.*^ 

" Whether to wish myself joy or not, is a 
mooted point ; but come, I will. A wife I don't 
waQt, but a family» and, above all, a youdi to 
be interested in, I do^ Shall we be friends ?" 

<< By all means. How the "Countess wili 
laughr 

^* Laugh t*' thought Malldn. But it wi» too 
true; sl^ wept and lau^edf and the Utter 
predominated. There did not exist a happier 
family in Tuscany than the P^rotti^, and our 
fn^dMaUdn, die<ri«rJfqE9Hi; 
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